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f. discussion was recently carried on in a literary weekly 


Ja ( 

paper as to ‘‘ Why Irish life is so uninteresting to English- 
men’” The conclusion arrived at, and I think a just 
one, was that we have no Irish novels to introduce us 
to it. For, after all, what makes a country interesting 
to the great mass of readers is the manner in which its 
people have been described by writers of fiction. It was 
Scott who introduced us to Scotland. It is Kingsley and 
Mr. Blackmore who have made North Devon popular. 
It may be said, indeed, that there have been plenty 
of Irish novelists; but there have not been many, and 
with one exception they have not achieved a great popu- 
larity. It is true that in the present day we have 
some excellent writers on Ireland, such as Miss Barlow 
and Miss Lawless and the two authors of the ‘* The Real 
Charlotte ’’—all ladies it is to be noted—but none can be said 
to be popular in this country as Lever was popular, who 
is the exception, of course, above referred to. He had a 
circulation only second to that of Dickens, and created 
characters—such as Corney Delany and Mickey T'ree—of 
great excellence and “ racy of the soil.”’ We took his word 
for granted, and pictured to ourselves a high-spirited, 


recklessly impulsive people, humorous and _ brilliant, 


delighting in all the sports of the field, and full of heredi- 
tary loyalty to such personages as the Knight of Gwynne. 
Of late years, however, we have been forced to the conclu- 
that Lever must have deceived us or that his 


sion either 


views of his fellow - countrymen—notwithstanding that 
he lived among them, and brought an eye for all he 
siw—were altogether mistaken. We have seen Ireland 

by however meritorious in other 


represented persons, 
humour, her loyalty to 


respects, without a spark of 
and her passion for 


her feudal to 
sport so utterly departed that in many places the very 
assombling of the hunt has been forbidden. Without any 
exe ptional event having taken place to account for it, the 
whole character of the nation as it was painted for us has 
It is possible that out of the new 


lords cast the winds, 


been swept away. 


materials—though they do not seem very promising 

another picture may be composed as attractive as its pre- 
decessor. Dut the artist has not arrived, and in the mean- 
time we have nothing to look at but a confused blur, where 
all that is interesting is lost in a mist of politics. Some 
well-meant attempts have recently been made to turn the 
attention of our holiday-makers towards Ireland by a 
description of her picturesque beauties; but what she 
needs is a writer who will attract us to her people, and 
point out the many virtues and good qualities which still 
remain to her, though the dust of controversy has obscured 


them. 


It is extraordinary how we English, who are accused, 
and not unjustly, of being indifferent to association with 
the past as regards statues and memorials of eminent 
persons, and who can hardly be got to put up a tablet to 
show where they were born or buried, have of late years 
become addicted to the celebration of ‘‘ centenaries.” If 
exactly the hundred years have not elapsed since the 
departure of the individual in question, we are even ready, 
as has been lately shown, to discount the matter and kindle 
our ready-laid enthusiasm on the ninetieth year. We seem 
to be afraid of dying before the proper time for expressing 
our devotion to the revered object should come round. 
This respectable instinct has only existed among us 
for a few years, but its growth has been very rapid; 
and although one would have thought that England had 
produced, at one time or another, great men for every day 
in the year, this does not seem to be the case to judge from 
the very inferior persons whose memory we are called upon 
to celebrate. 


Let us hope that the bi-centenary of Dr. Busby will 
do something to win us from this folly, for anything 
more ridiculous than the commemoration of that pompous 
pedagogue can hardly be conceived. His apology to the 
King, when visiting the school, for keeping his hat on 
(‘* It will not do for my boys to suppose that there exists 
in the world a greater man than Dr. Busby”) is what has 
kept his memory green; but, after all, it is much less 
conspicuous for wit than for insolence. The same remark 
may be applied to the repartee to Father Petre, who 
had been his pupil. He pretended not to recognise 
the priest in his ecclesiastical costume, and when Petre 
had excused himself for his apostasy on the ground that 
the Lord had need of him, replied, ‘‘I have read the 
Scriptures as much as any man, and I never knew that the 
Lord had need of anything but once, and that was an ass.”’ 
There is also an absurd legend of his flogging a Frenchman 
by mistake, not unworthy of Mr. Joseph Miller’s collection. 
Every story concerning him did not give him the upper 
hand, while some exhibited the hatred and rancour which 
his cruelties begat in his victims. It is probable that the 
legend of his being seduced on board ship and flogged by 
an old pupil suggested the well-known scene of the peda- 
gogue’s punishment in Smollett. Without accepting 
Pepys’ gossip about his ‘devilish covetousness,” which, 
indeed, was a great injustice, we certainly read little good 
of him. His works were quite unimportant—chiefly 
expurgated editions of the classics and a school grammar, 
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which we are told ‘‘he was perpetually altering and 
making his unfortunate scholars get by heart, though 
book before.” As a not 
unfavourable biographer remarked, ‘to fame 
though posterity would be the more appropriate term) 
he will be merely handed down as the first of flogging 


head 


they had already learnt the 
has 


masters.” 


If Busby is to have a bi-centenary, why not, when his 
Dr. Keate ? He, too, was celebrated for his free 
but in other respects left a very different 
One of the pleasantest of 


time comes, 
use of the birch; 
impression on his pupils. 
Captain Gronow’s anecdotes is his narrative of the dinner 
who were 
how two 

without 


given to Keate by his old pupils in Paris, 
attached to him. ‘We told him 
of the Drury and Knapp—contrived, 
his knowledge, to up to London 
to dine with Arnold and Kean at Drury Lane. We spoke 
of Sumner’s flirtation with the fair Martha at Spier's; of 
Mike litzgerald tripping up Plumtree, the master, on his 
way to six o'clock school; of Cornwall's fight with the 
bargee ; of Lumley’s poaching in Windsor Park; of our 
constant suppers at the Christopher; of our getting out 
at night; of our tandem-driving, and many other little 
episodes, to show that his Argus eyes were not always 
open.” The Doctor took these jokes in excellent part 
which one doubts of Busby doing under similar cireum- 
and only expressed his regret that he had not 


really much 
masters 


every Saturday 


ta 
£O 


stances), 
flogged them a good deal more, since it was clear they had 


deserved it. 


No human being now living cares one farthing for 
either Keate Busby. Whatever associations may be 
evoked by their memory are not personal but local ones, 
and can only be felt by old Eton or Westminster boys. 
This love creditable 
sentiment, but, like patriotism, it is limited by circum- 
stance. No citizen of San Marino could feel the glow and 
make the boast of an inhabitant of the United States-—the 
size of the country didn’t ‘‘ run to it”; and so, if you have 
gone to a small private school, the less you talk of it the 
better. And even if it is a public one, it is necessary you 
should have been there for a considerable time and got 
into the fifth form at least. If your recollections are only 
of having been a fag for other boys, they can scarcely be 
Moreover, school must to 


or 


for one’s old school is no doubt a 


very agreeable to dwell upon. 
some extent have suited you ? cricket must have given you 
pleasure ; Greek could not have been absolutely intolerable ; 
you must have been ‘ good, enough” to get on with the 
masters, and bad enough to get on with the boys. With 
the majority of those who manifest an affection for their 
old school, these sentiments are probably genuine : it orbs 
into the perfect star they knew not (nor anything like it) 
when they moved therein; they’ have ‘‘ forgotten the dis- 
gusting details.’ Buta large minority are not so attached 
to the place as they pretend to be; they go to Lord’s when 
the school matches come off and wear the old colours, but 
they do not feel much emotion when they are lowered in 
defeat, especially if they have backed the other side. 


There is no class so long-suffering and, upon the whole, 
so patient as our jurymen. They get little or nothing for 
their labours, and what makes their case seem the harder 
is that everyone else concerned in the matter but them- 
judge, counsel, and officials—are amply remuner- 
Coroners’ jurymen fare worse than others, because 


selves 
ated. 
their services are absolutely gratuitous, and not even the 
excuse of old age is accepted for their non-appearance. 
Perhaps it is some comfort to them to reflect that matters 
Juries used to be shut up without fire 
On one occasion a 


have been worse. 
and candle, and denied refreshments. 
jury was searched to find out whether they had concealed any 
food, and some of them, on whom some pippins were found, 
were fined five pounds apiece, the largest price probably 
ever paid for pippins. Even so late as Carlyle’s time 
this severity was practised. The philosopher was on a 
special jury case, which involved the calling a hundred 
and fifty witnesses, doubtless ‘‘ mostly fools.” One can 
imagine his fretful impatience. ‘‘ They sat ten days till 
dark, and then there were eleven for the plaintiff and one 
the other way, who would not yield. They were led down 
into a stone cell, with twelve old chairs, one candle, no 
meat, drink, or fire, no dinner, and their nerves worn out. 
The refractory man, a thick-set, flat-headed sack, erected 
himself in his chair, and said, ‘I am one of the firmest- 
minded men in England. I know this room pretty well.’ 
‘Don’t argue with him,’ said Carlyle. ‘Flatter him.’ 
It was a head all cheeks, jaw, and no brow, of shape some- 
what like a great ball of putty dropped from a height. We 
all set to work on him, and at last prevailed upon him to 
agree.” Even noweverything is made very inconvenient and 
uncomfortable for jurymen, and their excuses and com- 
plaints are treated with scant sympathy. Baron Alderson, 
it is true, released one from his duties on his stating that 
he was deaf with one ear. ‘‘ You may leave the box,” 
said his Lordship, “since it is necessary you should hear 
both sides”; but one is afraid it was the opportunity of 
making a joke rather than compassion for the poor man 
that moved him. When acommon juryman complained 
on one occasion that after a heavy criminal case he had got 
nothing for his pains, the judge remarked, ‘‘ But consider, 
if you should ever have to be tried yourself, you will get a 
jury for nothing.” 
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When one is very much afflicted by ‘‘ kindly Nature’ 
it is the custom of one’s friends to bid one consider how 
worse she is treating other people, a reflection 
This is 


’ 


much 
from which great comfort is supposed to flow. 
one of the advantages of having a malady so common, 
for example, as rheumatic gout. You may be crippled in 
your limbs and not able to turn on your pillow, but still you 
are not like poor Mr. Jones, who suffers from the same 
complaint, and can’t blow his Think of a 
privilege like that being still reserved to you, while Jones 
can only exercise it by proxy, and be thankful. Jones’s 
friends, no doubt, remind him as a subject for congratu- 
lation that some people have no noses to be blown. Still 
more high-toned persons speak of the prevalence of a 
disease (which they have not got themselves) as a proof of 
the benevolence of the scheme of creation: think of the 
resignation it produces, the patience it engenders, and the 
noble sentiments it inspires! If there were not thousands of 
our fellow-sufferers, what opportunity would there be for the 
Indeed, if we are to 


cwn nose, 


heroic virtues to exhibit themselves ? 
believe what they say (which we don’t), Heaven itself will 
be quite incomplete without at least a ward or two set 
apart for the malady in question. One cannot help wonder- 
ing what these good people would have to say if one had 
a disease all to oneself, and almost unknown to the rest 
of the human race, like acromegalia, from which some 
individual in New York is at present suffering. His 
case, as it well may do, is, we read, ‘‘ absorbing the atten- 
tion of the doctors.” lis hands and feet are lengthening, 
“while his face is assuming the characteristics of a 
primitive age.” What that last metamorphosis may mean 
is doubtful. Is he becoming like a baby, or like an ancient 
Briton? At all events, his position is peculiar. It would 
be difficult to comfort him on the usual grounds. Ilis 
friends could hardly say that they knew people whose 
fingers were coming through their gloves and their feet 
through their boots more quickly than his were. They 
could remark, however, that there were many persons in 


the City just now whose faces were getting longer. 


The farther he goes back into history the more cifficult 
the writer of fiction finds it to endue dry bones with flesh 
and blood. He has so far the advantage of the modern 
novelist that no one can pick holes in his characters and 
say, ‘‘ This and that are contrary to my experience of life,” 
because he can have no experience of their lives: they are 
described according to the taste and fancy of the writer, 
and all that the critic can urge against them is that 
they do not satisfy Ais taste and fancy. On the other 
hand, itis very difficult to make them seem alive at all. 
Some writers plume themselves on their powers of fore- 
casting the future, and painting existence as it may bea 
century or two hence; but this is an easy feat compared 
with describing it in the remote past. In the one case 
fancy is free to roam; in the other it is confined within 
the narrowest limits. What is to be made of a 
world in which there were no books, no candles, no 
conversation, and no pocket-handkerchiefs ? Yet pictures 
have been drawn of it, now and then, that have proved 
attractive. Mr. Baring-Gould, whose pen has essayed 
many descriptions of stories, and with marked success, has 
recently given us ‘‘ Noémi,” one of the fourteenth century, 
the scene of which is laid in France. The peculiarity of it 
is that his dramatis persone do not live in houses, but in 
holes of the rocks. Ie describes a terrible time when 
agriculture languished and trade was at a standstill— 

Bells were forbidden to be rung in churches from vespers 
till full day, lest they should direct the freebooters to villages 


that they might ravage. 

The towns fortified themselves, the v.llagers converted 
their churches into castles, and surrounded them with moats. 
Children were planted on all high points to keep watch, and 
give warning ut the flash of a helmet. Wretched peasants 
spent their nights in islands in mid-river or in caves under- 


ground. 
No one who has not visited the country swept and reswept 


by these marauders can have any conception of the agony 
through which the country passed. 

It is furrowed, torn, to the present day by the picks of the 
ruffians who sought for themeelves nests whence they might 
survey the land and swoop down on it, but, above all, by the 
efforts of the tortured to hide themselves—here burrowing 
underground like moles in mid-field, there boring out chambers 
in clefts of the rock, there constructing for themselves cabins 
in the midst of mosquito-haunted marshes, and there again 
cnsconcing themselves in profound depths of trackless forests. 


The story is full of action and passion. The reader accus- 
tomed to mere society novels, the greatest excitement in 
which is an elopement or a black-balling at a club, is 
rendered giddy by the mere account of how Noémi and 
her friends get in and out of their rock dwelling. It is 
like a series of Alpine adventures complicated with sword- 
strokes and lance-thrusts. We seem to take exercise as 
we read it; but the exercise is never wearisome. The 
hairbreadth escapes, the audacious enterprises, the perils, 
always overcome at the supreme moment, act on the 
reader as a tonic. He sympathiges with the wrath of the 
peasants, with the humbling of their tyrants, and with the 
final triumph of justice, and all the while thanks Heaven, 
and congratulates himself that he was not born in those 
good old times. The great disadvantage of living in a 
rock-dwelling was not that the chimneys smoked, for there 
were none, but that you were liable to be smoked out by 
your neighbours, with whom there was always some 
unpleasantness: they waited below to catch you, as you 
jumped for life, upon the points of their spears. 
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THE ASHANTI EXPEDITION. 
See Supple ment, 

The departure of the ‘‘ mixed battalion” of British infantry 
troops, selected from the different regiments in England 
which wero enumerated last week, to join the expedition 
under command of Sir Francis Scott against King Prempeh, 
or Kwako-Dua III., the Ashanti monarch at Coomassie, 
military interest. Ilis Royal 
Prince Battenberg, husband of 
Princess Beatrice, holding the commission of a Colonel 
in her Majesty's Army, will accompany the expedition, 
as well as Prince Christian Victor of Schleswig-Holstein. 
The details of the forces to be employed, and the names of 
the staff officers, have already been mentioned. The steam- 
ship Angola, which sailed from Liverpool on Saturday with 
stores, is followed by the Bathurst, conveying Sir F. Scott 
and staff; the battalion of picked infantry, which includes 
some of the Grenadier Guards, has been assembled for 
inspection at Aldershot. A large proportion, however, 
of the total force to be employed will consist of the trained 
Houssas and Gold Coast Constabulary, and of the West 
India negro regiment from Sierra Leone. All these are 
troops of good quality for service in African warfare, 
although the proportion of Europeans is smaller than in 
the Ashanti War of 1874 under command of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, who had about eighteen 
hundred British soldiers with him. The 
route from Cape Coast Castle due 
north to Prah-Su, where the river 
Prah, the boundary of the Gold Coast 
Colony, is crossed, and thence direct to 
Coomassie, is likely to be much the same 
as upon that occasion ; but it is p »ssible 
that an auxiliary force may simul- 
taneously advance from Accra, some 
eighty miles east of Cape Coast Castle, to 
cut off the enemy’s retreat through 
Djuabin, Kokofu, or that region which 
lies about the sources of the Prah. The 
troops cannot, with due regard to their 
health, be detained in the interior later 
than the second week of February, when 
the rainy season will have commenced, 
and the return march will then soon be 
made very difficult by the overflowing of 
the streams. The distance from Cape 
Coast Castle to Coomassie, less than 
a hundred and fifty miles, may be 
reckoned at fifteen or twenty 


is an event of some 


Highness Henry of 


days’ 
marching, if no engagement takes place 
during the advance. Whether the battles 
of Amoaful and Ordah-Su are likely to be 
repeated will depend upon the courage of 
King Prempeh and his followers, who 
may possibly not be disposed to fight at 
all. Whatever is to be done by this 
expedition must be done quickly, in the 
month of January ; but Sir I’rancis Scott 
and Lord Wolseley must know more 
about it than any other men, and neither 
the War Office here nor the commander 
there will allow any time to be lost. The 
English troops may be expected to arrive 
home in April. 

The outfit and equipments for officers 
going on this expedition may here be 
noticed. The most important consider- 
ation is, of course, the tent. Our Illus- 
tration shows an officer’s tent in actual 
use. The double covering is an invention 
of Mr. Edgington’s, which has_ been 
adopted by Englishmen throughout the 
Sierra Leone and Gold Coast districts. 
A strong rod passes along the middle of 
the tent; round it are fastened loops 
about six inches in length, and the air 
passes freely between the roof and the 
lower awning which the loops support. A THE 
sheet of canvas along the floor is at least 
a partial protection from the steaming mist that rises 
at night and leaves a legacy of ague too often behind it. 
oth sides of the tent can be fastened up to increase 
ventilation. The furniture of the tent will be very light, 
and mostly of green rot-proof canvas. <A cork mattress 
with a hair pillow, a pair of blankets, and an india- 
rubber sheet make the bed. A ‘* Paragon” table and a 
camp chair will go for the officers, and the ‘ house- 
hold gods” will be completed by a camp lantern and 
an indiarubber bath. A canteen, water-botile, and a 
few other necessities of the table must, of course, be added, 
while a hold-all bag will carry the larger articles. Smaller 
ones can be packed in pockets which are let into the sides 
of the tent. 

THE KEELEY CELEBRATION. 
Mrs. Keeley’s appearance at the Lyceum on her ninetieth 
birthday was perhaps the most successful of her career. 
She spoke a piece, recited verses, displayed a vivacity that 
would have done credit to a youthful soubrette; and all 
at the age of ninety! It gave the lie to the hackneyed 
quotation: ‘‘ Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage.”’ 
The sentiments of the immense gathering at the Lyceum 
were expressed by Mrs. John Wood in a racy little speech 
delivered in her best manner. There could have been very 
few people present who ever saw Mrs. Keeley as an actress, 
but by a feat of spiritual legerdemain the whole company 
transported themselves back to the atmosphere of her his- 
trionictriumphs. This was illustrated by the heartiness with 
which everybody sang ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.” The conviction 
with which ‘‘Should auld acquaintance be forgot?” was 
declaimed by Mr. Hayden Coffin suggested that he had 
been an eye-witness of Mrs. Keeley’s career from the year 
1825. Such is the magical influence of fellowship, especially 
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in a profession the members of which are peculiarly suscept- 
ible to such impressions. Mrs. Keeley enjoys the special dis- 
tinction of having endeared herself to the younger artists 
who never saw her act, but have a great admiration for 
her personal qualities. Moreover, her retirement has not 
quenched her interest in the stage; and in this respect 
she presents an agreeable contrast to Fanny Kemble, who 
never lost an opportunity cf girding at the calling which 
had given her a famous family name. Among the souvenirs 
of her ninetieth birthday, Mrs. Keeley has an illuminated 
album containing portraits, autographs, and other memor- 
anda of some of the most famous of her contemporaries. 
An illuminated address signed by Sir Henry Irving, Miss 
Ellen Terry, Mr. Henry lowe, and other members of the 
Lyceum company, came from the United States. The 
proceeds of the benefit performance at the Lyceum, in 
which many of the principal dramatic artists in London 
took part, are to be distributed by Mrs. Keeley among 
various charities. ; 


THE LATE RUSTEM PASHA. 
In the remarkable speech of Lord Salisbury at Brighton on 
Tuesday evening, Nov. 19, when he 
the Sultan of Turkey and commented upon the critical 
situation of the Ottoman Empire, his Lordship expressed 
his deep regret at the hopeless illness of Rustem Pasha, the 
Sultan’s Ambassador in England, whom he praised for his 
successful administration of the Lebanon in 1873 amid the 
dissensions of race and creed between the Mussulman, 


read a message from 
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LATE RUSTEM PASHA, THE TURKISH AMBASSADOR IN LONDON. 


Druse, and Maronite populations. Rustem Pasha died a 
few hours later, on the same night, at the Turkish Embassy, 
1, Bryanston Square, and his merits have been generally 
acknowledged. He was not a Turk, a Greek, or an 
Armenian, like some other Ambassadors of the Porte to 
European capitals, but an Italian, though born in Con- 
stantinople, named Chimelli di Marini, and a member of 
the Roman Catholic Church. He entered, as a subject of 
the Sultan, the diplomatic service nearly sixty years 
ago, and in 1848 became secretary and assistant to 
Fuad Pasha, an enlightened and highly respected 
statesman, in his special mission to settle the provinces 
of Moldavia and Wallachia, ‘‘the Danubian Principalities,” 
which now form the independent kingdom of Roumania, 
but which were then partly occupied by Russian troops. 
In 1854 he was again similarly employed, with Fuad Pasha, 
in the pacification of Epirus and Thessaly, after which he 
was appointed Secretary - General at the Foreign Office. 
During fourteen years, from 1856, he represented the Porte 
at the Court of King Victor Emmanuel in Italy, at Turin, 
at Florence, and at Rome, and was three years Ambassador 
in Russia. His services in the government of the Lebanon, 
the highland region of Northern Syria, have already been 
noticed. In 1885, being then seventy-five years of age, he 
succeeded Musurus Pasha in the London Embassy. His 
conduct here during the past ten years, faithful, sagacious, 
and discreet, has fully deserved the commendations recently 
uttered by the Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary of 
the British Government, who now observes with regret, 
that Turkey has no other such good men in her service at 
the present time. Rustem Pasha’s funeral, according to 
the mtes of the Roman Catholic religion, was solemnised on 
Monday at St. James’s Church, Manchester Square, by 
Cardinal Vaughan and his clergy, most of the other foreign 
Ambassadors being present; the interment was at the 
cemetery of Kensal Green. 
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HOSTILITIES WITH EAST AFRICAN ARABS, 
The operations carried on at intervals, during some months 
past, by the landing parties of seamen and Royal Marines 
of the British naval squadron on the East African coast, 
in conjunction with the forces of the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
against the rebel slave-trading Arab chiefs, with the one 
called Mbaruk at their head, seem far from being ended. 
The whole country around Mombasa, the chief port on that 
coast, appears to be in a disturbed and unsafe condition. 
Mombasa, a place occupied by the Portuguese in the 
sixteenth century, with the town and fort constructed 
by them, was afterwards left under the rule of Arab 
princes, and fell, about sixty years ago, to the 
dominion of the Sultan of Muscat und Zanzibar. Few 
traces of the former European settlement, except the 
old fort, are now to be seen there; but the harbour is com- 
modious, and this must be the starting-point of the railway 
to Uganda. Hlostilities were renewed in October to 
the north of Mombasa, several bands of the insurgent 
tribes having collected at different places, upon which 
Captain Lawrence, commanding the Zanzibar garrison 
at Gazi, on Oct. 17, having advanced with his scanty force 
of inferior soldiery, inet the enemy and engaged in conflict 
a few miles south of Gazi. Captain Lawrence was shot 
dead, and his troops did not then stand their ground, but 
the loyal Zanzibar Governor, or Liwali, whose name is 
Ali-bin-Salim, came up very opportunely from Gazi and 
recaptured the English officer’s body. This was afterwards 
delivered to the cominander of a landing-party from 
H.M.8. Phebe, by whom it was properly buried. On the 
next day Mr. MacDougall, collector at 
‘Taka-Ungu, led fifty men southward to 
Mtawpa, twelve miles from Mombasa, 
and there engaged another hostile force, 
numbering about two hundred, whom he 
defeated and compelled to retire. H.M.S. 
Phoebe was sent to Taka-Ungu with rein- 
forcements for the garrison; but the 
interior of the country is still beset with 
rebel forces under different leaders 

Kombo, Aziz, and others, belonging to the 
same confederacy. ‘The British Consul- 
General, Mr. A. H. Hardinge, has pro- 
ceeded in TI.M.S. Swallow from Zanzibar 
to the mainland coast, and two battalions 
of Sikh troops from India are expected. 


TURKISH TROOPS EMBARKING 
FOR SYRIA. 
One of the sketches we have received from 
Mr. Hoskyns, Staff-Paymaster, R.N., on 
board H.M.S. Sybille, at Salonica, shows 
a body of Turkish militia troops embark- 
ing for Syria, to aid in suppressing the 
outbreak of Mussulman fury against the 
Christians of Aintab and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aleppo. The city of Aleppo, 
seventy miles from the sea-coast, is of 
much commercial importance, with u 
population of 70,000, of whom 16,000 are 
Christians and 3500 are Jews. It com- 
mands the trade by caravans to Damascus 
and to Bagdad, and was formerly notable 
for its silk brocade manufacture. In the 
Middle Ages, and even until the seven- 
teenth century, Aleppo was the first over- 
land station and mercantile dépét on the 
route to India. If ever the project of the 
Kuphrates Valley Railway should kb 
carried into effect, this place might again 
assume its former prosperity, but scarcely 
under ‘l'urkish rule. 


SKETCHES OF VENEZUELA. 
The Spanish American Republic of 
Venezuela is just now brought into the 
current interests of British colonial and 
foreign politics by a disputed frontier 
question on its eastern border, adjacent to 
british Guiana, while vague reports of 
an internal insurrection, and of territorial 
disputes also with its other neighbours, Columbia and 
Brazil, to the east and to the south, continue to be repeated 
without exciting much public attention. Venezuela, 
extending its coast line from near the mouth of the river 
Orinoco along the shores of the Gulf of Mexico more than 
a thousand miles, comprises the whole course of that great 
river and its many tributaries, and is one of the most 
beautiful and fertile countries in the tropic zone, with a 
wide variety of climates, including its highland districts, 
and with the richest diversity of vegetation. Coffee, cacao, 
sugar, tobacco, cotton, indigo, bark, sarsaparilla, and 
other medicinal plants grow here to perfection; gold, 
copper, and other valuable minerals are found, but not 
largely worked, in the mountain regions ; and the 
forests yield abundance of timber. ‘The exports 
amount yearly to a value exceeding a million and 
a quarter sterling, and the towns of Caracas, with La 
Guayra, its seaport, Barcelona, Puerto Cabello, and 
Maracaibo do a considerable trade ; Angostura is celebrated 
for its ‘‘ bitters.” But the whole population is estimated 
at less than two millions, reckoning the native Indian 
tribes, such as the Apure, in the inland parts of the 
country. Some of these are wild savages, who expose the 
bodies of their dead upon funeral biers among the branches 
of trees. Political strife and intrigue, as in other Spanish 
Republics of the Western Continent, have greatly hindered 
the substantial progress of industry and commerce, 
especially by their effect on financial credit. The Federal 
constitution by which the nineteen or twenty Venezuelan 
provinces are allied, with a President and Congress, a 
Senate and a House of Representatives, on the American 
model, however correct in theory, has not ensured good 
administration ; and the unstable feebleness of govern- 
ment, with occasional instances of corruption, does not 
exhibit a fayourable result of democratic institutions 
among a pr ople omewhat debilitated by a tropic al clime. 
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MOMBASA HARBOUR, OCCUPIED BY BRITISH GUN-BOATS. THE BAZAAR AND CORN MARKET AT MOMBASA. 


ALI-BIN-SALIM, THE LOYAL LIWALI OF GAZI, WITH HIS WIVES. THE MOHAMMEDAN “MORGUE” AT MOMBASA, 


HOSTILITIES WITH THE ARAB TRIBES OF EAST AFRICA. 





EMBARKING TURKISH TROOPS AT SALONICA FOR ALEPPO. 
Sketch by Mr. A. Craig Jeffreys, RN. 
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wker, a clever organise nd a capable 


hi parish at Vortsea flording a 


v striking 
well-directed energy and zeal. Indeed, th 
lmost revolutionised under hi 
sy to name another district where the Church 
strides in the affections of the people. 
iurch, the foundation of which was 
impress Frederick, is quite cathedral-like 
its proporti nes, (Canon Jacob found a good frie nil 
in the late Mr. W. H. Smith, who contributed something 
like £50,000 to the work of the parish: of this sum no less 
£21,000 donation towards the new church, 
onsecrated in 1889. In the parish itself all 
work will be found in (Canon 
many years taken a in the 
temperance movement, and it was during a h he 
last week a‘ a great temperance demonstration in 
South London that the first news of his appointment to 
Newcastle leaked out. The new Bishop is keenly 
interested in the foreign missionary work of the Church, 
and although he is principal secretary of the Board of 
Missions, he is a strong supporter of the society system. 
Ilis love for missions is due, no doubt, to his four 
years’ (1872-76) residence in India as chaplain to Bishop 
Milman, of Calcutta. 


Mr. Chainberlain has fully earned the title of Moatlhodi 

he who puts things right ’’—-which has been conferred 
upon him by the Bechuana chiefs. The Bechuana question 
his been settled, and Mr, Chamberlain is now free to give 
his attention to the breeze between British Guiana and 
Venezuela. Here is a picturesque story of certain Maxim 
f frontier which have made the Venezuelan 
officials uneasy. ‘* Do you point your guns at us Sir ?’”’ 
the Venezuelan frontiersman to the British Guiana 
frontiersman. ‘* No, Sir; I point my guns,” replies that 
champion. This situation is said to be causing warlike 
excitement in the colony; and the time 
Moatlhodi to put this business to rights. 


cure, and it 


stone 


than was 
which was 
kinds of 


Jacob has for 


- wal progress. 


leading part 
a La n" 


I ule 


ns on the 


has come for 


M. Alexandre Dumas has been attacked by what his 
friends fear to be a fatal illness. It has been suspected for 
little time that his brain was affected, as his power 
of work, once so remarkable, seemed to have deserted him. 
\ sudden attack of meningitis has prostrated him coin- 
pletely. The end of so brilliant a career is awaited with 
painful interest by all lovers of literature. 


some 


Lord Tennyson, bettering Wordsworth, established a 
new tradition as to the length of a poet's life. Keats, 
Shelley, and 
Byron had 
done their 
best to make 
life assur- 
ance 
panies look 
askance at 
bards. Lord 
de Tabley 
has passed 
away at the 
average 
of sixty. He 
looked a 
little older 
than he was. 
The Ifon. 
John Byrne 
Leicester 
Warren, 
N.A., F.S.A., 
was the only 
son of the 
second Baron 
de Tabley, 
who died in 1887, by his first wife, a daughter of Jerome, 
Count de Salis Soglio. He was born in 1835, and educated 
at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford. He was called to the 
Bar in 1860, and at the General Election of 1868 was an 
unsuccessful candidate for Mid-Cheshire, in the Liberal 
interest. The second of his two volumes of ‘‘ Poems, 
Dramatic and Lyrical,” appeared so recently as last 
February. Lord de Tabley was unmarried and leaves 
no heir to the barony, but the baronetcy passes to 
Lieutenant Peter Fleming Leicester, great- nephew of 
the first Lord de Tabley. The late peer had the dis- 
tinction of being one of the few younger poets to whom 
Tennyson, chary of praise for juniors as Wordsworth had 
been of him, paid marked compliments on the occasions 
of Lord de Tabley’s infrequent visits to Aldworth. 


comMe- 


age 


Photo Etlictt and Pry, Baker Street 
Tue cate Lorp pe Tasrey. 
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Mi J hn Morley has accepted the invitation of the 
Liberals of Montrose to contest the ré pre sentation of that 
\ It is understood that he has done this with 

ee. iu hisown wishe s pointed toa prolongs d period of 
etirement among his books; but he has sacrificed them for 
the sake of his party. As the front Opposition Bench in the 
Ifouse of Commons is not over strong, Mr. Morley’s return 
will be very welcome to the discomfited remnant of the 
Liberal hosts. The Independent Labour party seeim likely 
» try their fortunes in the person of Mr. Tom Mann as a 
candidate for Montrose; but this enterprise has no serious 


4 i mec, 


The Bishop of Hereford, has excited great irritation 
among Churchien by his opposition to the policy of his 
episcopal colleagues with regard to the voluntary schools. 
Dr. Percival declined to associate himself with the recent 
memorial to the Prime Minister claiming a large increase 
of State support for religious education. The Bishop of 
Hereford’s position is that this claim is untenable, because 
the Church party refuses to admit the principle of public 
control over State-supported schools, ‘This view is vigor- 
ously criticised by the Archdeacon of Manchester, and at 
a meeting of the English Church Union Dr. Percival was 


denounced as an * episcopal Judas.” 


The contreversy opened by Lord Dunraven’s pamphlet 
till goes on. An inquiry is being conducted by the New 
York Yacht Club, and it is said that Lord Dunraven has 
offered to visit New York to take part in it. But there 
seems to be no practical utility in these proceedings. It is 
pointed out that in horse-racing the jockeys are weighed 
before the race and immediately afterwards, and that ampl ) 
precautions are taken to prevent any tampering with their 
weight in the interval. In the yacht races there were no 
precautions against tampering with the ‘‘ measurement” of 
the vac hts, and Lord Dunraven’s requ st that ‘ inspector: 
should be plac ( d on both vessels to insure absolute fair play = 
was unheeded. But it is evident that no testimony now 
can atone for the absence of that supervision, and it would 
have been well had the point never been raised in Lord 
Dunraven’s pamphlet. 


The death of the tev. Joseph Rawson Lumby, D.D. 
or Prebendary of York Minster, a Tellow of 
St. Cathar- 
ine’s College, 
Cambridge, 
and Lady 
Margaret 
Professor of 
Divinity in 
that Uni- 
versity for 
three years 
Pp a.s ft, 
deprives 
Church 
scholarship, 
antiquities, 
and _litera- 
ture of an 
accomplished 
labourer in 
the work of 
editing, an- 
notating, and 
commenting, 
to whom also 
Vhe Karly 
English Text 
indebted for its editions of Knighton’s 
‘**Chronicle,” Higden’s ‘ Polychronicon,”’ and other books of 
antiquarian value. He was one of the Revisers of the Old 
Testament, and a contributor to the ‘Speaker's Com- 
mentary on the Bible,” and was author of a ‘* History of 
the Creeds,” and of an essay upon ‘‘ Greek Learning in 
the Western Church.” 


a Canon 


Thoto Tinseell, Baker Stree!. 
Tur tate Rev. J. Rawson Lumpy, D.D. 


Society was 


It cannot candidly be maintained that the Purcell 
celebrations of last week, whereby the two hundredth 
anniversary of the musician’s death was memorialised, were 
a conspicuous success. Somehow there was something a 
little unnatural in all this sudden fervour and enthusiasm ; 
and certainly the way wo went about our work in this 
respect did not exactly justify that enthusiasm. On 
Wednesday, Nov. 20, the students of the Royal College 
of Music gave, under the direction of Professor Stanford, 
a performance of ‘Dido and Eneas,” an opera in 
which the young Purcell, it is not too much to say, 
not indistinctly foreshadowed some of the glories of 
‘: Tristan und Isolde.” The Director of the Royal College, 
however, seemed to think that the seventeenth century 
opera needed to be brought up to date; and he accordingly 
‘‘requested”’ Dr. C. Wood to compose additional accom- 
paniments—a feat which Dr. Wood accordingly performed 
with a vengeance. The opera was improved out of reason- 
able recognition; and thus, despite the most earnest 
endeavours of the most conscientious students of the Royal 
College, it has to be said that with this performance the 
first act of the Great Purcell Massacre began. 


On Thursday, Nov. 21, the actual anniversary of the 
artist’s death, came the solemn celebrations of Westminster 
Abbey, Purcell’s ‘‘long home” for all time. Of these it is 
fitting to speak with reverence. The solemnity of the 
building, the quasi-religious nature of the ceremonial, the 
majestic chant, and —despite the orchestral accumula- 
tions—the beauty of the ineffable music, all the composi- 
tions of Henry Purcell—these things made the commemor- 
ation most touching and affecting. It was announced that 
Sir Arthur Sullivan would conduct the great anthem, 
‘Thou knowest, Lord,” but he was called away inevitably, 
on account of the immediate production of ‘‘ Ivanhoe” at 
Berlin. The Philharmonic Concert on the Friday night 
was all that we expected it to be. 


Mr. Healy maintains a dignified reticence over his 
expulsion from the Irish National Federation, but his 
friends are making up for his singular self - restraint. 
They are directing their rhetoric chiefly against 
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Mr. T. P. whose career is reviewed with a 
very piquant vocabulary. These matters appear to furnish 
considerable entertainment to the Irish public; but the 
most voracious newspaper-reader in Kngland is probably 
bored by the whole business. 


(Connor, 


Wonderful examples of mental vigour at the age of 
with vast recollections of long-continued industry 
and of lively, 
usually 
happy, social 
¢ xperirences 
in distin- 
gruishe dy s]- 
tions, 
to present 
themselves 
towards the 
close of this 
century. M. 
Barthélemy 
Sain t- 
Hilaire, who 
died on Sun- 
day, was one 
of these 
“orand old 
men.” He 
was born on 
Aug. 19, 
1805; he 
became, 
after brief 
service as 

journalist, 
and 


ninety, 


Feemn 


Photo Piron, Paris 
Tne rate M. Bartuetemy Saint-Hivaire. 


Office clerk, a Liberal 
mind to classical scholarship 
philosophical — studies, translated the whole of the 
extant works of Aristotle, as Victor Cousin did those 
of Plato; was appointed Professor at the College of 
France, and elected one of the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences. In 1848 he came out as a Republican 
politician, and was chosen a member of the Constituent 
Assembly ; but after the Coup d’Etat of December 1852 
protested against the acts of Louis Napoleon, and with- 
drew from public affairs to his cherished literary pursuits. 
Ile then, during ten years, devoted himself to Oriental 
learning, visited the Levant and Egypt, as well as Greece, 
examined the Isthmus of Suez in company with M. de 
Lesseps, and advocated the project of the Suez Canal. Ile 
treatises on the Mohammedan and the Buddhist 
of religion. In 1869 he accepted a seat in 
the Corps Législatif, voting with the Radical Oppo- 
sition party. After the war with Germany, in which 
he served the National Defence administration, he con- 
tinued to support the Government of M. Thiers and 
Republican institutions ; in 1875 he became a member of 
the Senate for life. Ile was Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in 1880 and 1881, promoting the French occupation of 
Tunis and the intervention in favour of Greece. Since 
that period M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire has performed 
much literary work as executor to his friends Victor 
Cousin and Thiers, and in the completion of his earlier 
labours. His freshness and keenness of mind were not 
impaired to the last, but his eyesight became dim, and he 
needed the assistance of other persons in reading an‘ 
writing. He had formed a valuable Aristotelian library, 
which he presented to the public. His character for 
integrity and consistency stood high among his country- 
men, and his acquirements in learning were solid, as well 
as various and extensive in their range. 


a Government 
but turned his 


wrote 
systems 


The Albert Hall was crowded to excess on the night of 
Tuesday, Nov. 26, on which occasion Madame Patti sang 
for the first and only time this season. Her astonishing 
voice is certainly not so versatile as it has been; but the 
beauty of its tone is still beyond praise. Her songs were 
of the old character; she sang ‘* Bel raggio,” ‘* Voi che 
‘Batti, batti,’ ‘‘Ave Maria,” ‘*‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,” all with her own particular charm and manner. 
So enthusiastic was the applause that the enthusiasts 
had to be told that really she could not continue 
singing all night; and the great audience went happily 
home. 


sapete,” 


M. Emile Arton, a notable French financial manager, 
whose name was frequently mentioned in the trials of the 
Panama Ship 
Canal Com- 
pany’s Di- 
rectors in 
Paris, has 
been arrested 
in London, 
and was 
brought on 
Nov. 16 be- 
fore the Bow 
Street police 
magistrate, 
on charges of 
fraudulent 
bankruptcy 
and conspir- 
ing to obtain 
money by 
false pre- 
tences. He 
was already 
under sen- 
tence of 
twenty years’ 
penal servi- 
tude, with heavy fines, by order of the French Court 
which tried the defendants in the Panama Company's 
case, and a demand for his extradition to undergo that 
penalty has been preferred by the French Govern- 
ment. It is stated that he has of late been trading 
in London under the name of Henry Newman, of the 
‘Photo Tea Company,” with a residence near Clapham 
Junction. The case is not yet decided. 


M. Arrox. 
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IOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
Her Majesty the Queen, at Windsor Castle, has been 
visited by the Duke of Saxe-Cuburg and Gotha, the Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught, the Duchess of Albany, and 
others of the royal family. 

The Duke of Connaught, on behalf of her Majesty, 
with the Marquis of Lorne, attended on Tuesday the 
funeral of the late Sir Henry Ponsonby in Whippingham 
churchyard, adjacent to Osborne, Isle of Wight. A 
memorial service was held at the same time in the private 
chapel of Windsor Castle, at which the Queen and Princess 
Christian were present; and the Prince of Wales attended 
a service at the Chapel Royal, St. James's Palace. 

The Prince of Wales on Monday evening presided at 
the Imperial Institute, where Mr. Walter B. IMarris 
delivered a lecture giving an account of his travels among 
the Kurds of the Versian frontier region bordering upon 
Armenia, and his visit to those places, Sinna, Suj-Bulak, 
the encampment of Baiz Agha, and the valley of the Kalu, 
his sketches of which appeared in the last Number of 7'he 
Illustrated London News. His Royal Highness asked the 
audience to express by their applause the interest which 
they felt, and the pleasure they had enjoyed, in hearing 
from Mr. Harris his description of that country and people. 

Prince Christian Victor of Schleswig-Holstein left 
England on Saturday with Sir Francis Scott and the 
staff officers of the Ashanti Expedition, by the steam-ship 
Bathurst, from Liverpool, having taken leave of the Queen 
at Windsor. Prince Henry of Battenberg is also going 
out to join that expedition. 

The new British Ambassador to Berlin, Sir Frank 
Lascelles, was received by the Queen on Noy. 21, before 
going to that post. 

Her Majesty has conferred the Knighthood of St. 
Michael and St. George upon Lord Lamington, the new 
Governor of Queensland, 
and  Jueutenant - Colonel 
Gerard Smith, the new 
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the only rational system. The proposed change would 
be almost universally beneficial; but he feared it would 
not be easy to carry it out, in practice, without some incon- 
veniences. He quite agreed that the metric system of 
weights and measures should be legalised, and efforts 
should be made to teach it in all the elementary schools ; 
but it would be difficult suddenly to compel all classes of 
the community to give up the use of the familiar weights 
and measures to which they and their forefathers had been 
accustomed. In private commercial business, and in great 
factories and workshops, he would like to see the metric 
system largely introduced. 


The London Waterworks Companies, who were severely 
blamed by many of their customers for deficient supply of 
water during the prolonged frost of last winter, suffered 
great pecuniary losses from that visitation of nature. The 
Lambeth Company alone estimates its loss at £27,882, 
which means a reduced dividend for three half-years. 


A boat with a party of seamen from H.M.S. Vernon, 
in Portsmouth Harbour, while out for torpedo practice on 
Nov. 24, was sunk by one of those explosive missiles, 
which they were attempting to pick up from the bottom. 
All the men were saved except one, who perished by 
drowning. 


The new benevolent educational and philanthropic 
‘social settlement” in South London, at the ‘‘ Robert 
Browning Hall,” in York Street, Walworth Road, was 
opened on Thursday evening, Noy. 21, by the Right Ion. 
li. H. Asquith; it is designed somewhat on the plan of 


Toynbee Hall in Whitechapel. 


A new home for epileptic patients, a kind of industrial 
farm colony, at Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks, on land given 
by Mr. Passmore Edwards, was opened by the Duke of 
Devonshire on Tuesday. It is established under the 
direction of the National Society for the Employment of 





Governor of West Australia. 
The Queen received Lord 
Roberts on Noy. 20, and 
presented him with his 
baton as Field - Marshal. 
Next day she held a Council 
of State, and gave audience 
to the Lord President, the 
Duke of Devonshire. 

Princess Louise, Mar- 
chioness of Lorne, was at 
Manchester on Novy. 21, 
and presided, to receive 
purses from ladies, at a 
meeting in aid of the Life- 
Boat Saturday Fund, at the 
Town Hall. The Marquis 
of Lorne and the Earl of 
Derby made speeches. 

The Right Hon. A. J. 
Jalfour, at Manchester, and 
Lord James, at Bury, have 
been addressing Lancashire 
audiences at Conservative 
and Unionist political meet- 
ings. Mr. John Morley has 
consented to be a candidate 
for Montrose at the ap- 
proaching election. The 
judges of the petition 
against the return of Mr. 
J. KE. Gordon, the Con- 
servative candidate for the 
Elgin and Nairn Burghs, 
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In Eastern Asia the date of Nov. 30 has been fixed for 
the Japanese evacuation of the Liao-Tung peninsula of 
China, which includes Port Arthur; and it is said that 
the Japanese will also retire from Corea, and will leave 
Manchuria under Russian influence. ‘The island of 
Formosa, in which Japanese rule now seems to be 
completely established, would then remain the substantial 
conquest of the late war with China. 


Interesting accounts of the French occupation of 
Antananarivo, the behaviour and situation of the Hova 
Queen, and the prospects of a tolerable settlement of 
Madagascar under a stringent I'rench Protectorate, have 
been published in the daily papers. The French officers 
and soldiers appear to have refrained from abusing in any 
way their easy military victory, while great credit is due 
to General Duchesne and his army for the fortitude and 
perseverance with which his toilsome march inland from 
Mojunga was performed. The loss of life in this ex- 
pedition is reckoned at 3500, mostly from excessive fatigue 
and the diseases of an unwholesome climate. 


The Cuban insurrection, on behalf of which an appeal 
to English and American sympathy has recently been 
published, does not yet seem to be checked by all the 
inilitary forces of Spain, It is reported from Havana that 
Colonel Hernandez has defeated a small body of rebels, 
killing twelve and wounding fifteen; but such bands 
of guerrilla fighters are freely roving over the greater part 
of the island. From Madrid we learn that Generals l’ando 
and Marin are departing to assist Marshal Martinez 
Campos, and that 35,000 newly ruised young troops are to 
be sent out this winter to Cuba. 


THE TRINITY ALMSHOUSES, MILE END. 

Regretful protests or remonstrances are uttered in these 

days at the proposal of the Trinity House Corporation to 
demolish a well-known relic 
of old London public build- 
ings in Mile End Road 
the range of almshouses 








have found that he was 
duly elected. 
The honour of Knight- 
hood has been conferred by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
upon Mr. W. M'Cammond, the Lord Mayor of Belfast. 


The Bechuana chiefs, Khama, Sebele, and Bathoen, left 
England on Saturday by the steamer from Southampton 
for Capetown, with a farewell letter of blessing for the 
English nation. 

Very rough weather and strong gales on our shores, 
from Saturday to Monday, delayed or interrupted some of 
the mail-packet traffic at sea, and caused not a few wrecks, 
but with the loss of no great number of lives. A Norwegian 
schooner was lost on the Norfolk coast, and the crew of eight 
men were all drowned. 


The trial of Mr. Jabez Balfour, Mr. George T. Brock, 
Mr. Morell Theobald, and Mr. George I)ibley, before Mr. 
Justice Bruce and a special jury at the High Court of 
Justice, for issuing fraudulent balance-sheets to deceive 
the shareholders of the Liberator Company and the Lands 
Allotment Company, terminated on Nov. 20. Mr. Jabez 
Balfour, Mr, Brock, and Mr. Theobald were found guilty, 
but the jury could not agree in a verdict on Mr. Dibley, 
and he was acquitted. On the next day Mr. Jabez Balfour 
alone was put on his trial for the fraudulent misappropria- 
tion, as director, of money belonging to the House and 
Land Investment Trust Company. ‘The case related to a 
sum of £20,000 added to the price of the Whitehall Court 
property. Mr. Balfour was allowed on Tuesday to read a 
long written statement, his defence being that the money 
was given to him as his own commission by Messrs. Hobbs 
and Co., and did not come out of the funds of the House 
and Land Investment Trust Company. His counsel, Mr. 
John O’Connor, then began a speech for Mr. Balfour. 
Another case for the prosecution will follow. 


A deputation from Chambers of Commerce had an 
interview with the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, First Lord 
of the Treasury, on Nov. 20, to urge Government to adopt 
the metric system of weights and measures. Sir Albert 
Rollit, Sir Henry Roscoe, Sir Samuel Montagu, and 
Mr. H. Arnold-Forster were the leading speakers in 
favour of that measure. Mr. Balfour admitted, in his 
reply, that in the judgment of the whole civilised 
world it was decided that the metric system was 


TRINITY ALMSHOUSES, MILE END. 
Epileptics, an afflicted class of persons numbering thirty or 
forty thousand in the United Kingdom. 

No events of any general interest have taken place in 
France, Germany, and other principal countries of Europe 
during the past week. The infant daughter of the 
Emperor and Empress of Russia, the Grand Duchess Olga, 
was christened on Tuesday in the palace chapel at Tsarskoe 
Selo. The crisis in the affairs of Turkey continues to 
absorb the attention of European statesmen and diploma- 
tists. Sir Philip Currie, the British Ambassador, arrived at 
Constantinopleon Saturday, on his returnfrom England. All 
the Ambassadors of the Great Powers united in a request that 
the Sultan should authorise the entry of one gun-boat or 
armed dispatch-vessel from each of the fleets, making six 
vessels in all, to anchor in the Bosphorus, along with the 
ordinary dispatch-boats of the several Embassies, to aid in 
protecting foreign residents in case of any renewed dis- 
turbances in Constantinople. The Sultan, who has again 
changed his Grand Vizier, appointing Rifaat Pasha to that 
office, consented at first, but his Ministry at the Porte have 
since raised objections to this proposal, alleging that it 
would encourage the Armenians to fresh riotous demon- 
strations in the city. 

There have been no reports for some days past of 
renewed conflicts or massacres in the Asiatic provinces of 
Turkey ; and it is stated that the lives of all the European 
and American missionaries are safe. The Armenians say 
that, altogether, forty thousand of their people have been 
killed, and that their property to the amount of two millions 
sterling has been destroyed or plundered. The Ottoman 
Imperial Government denies the fact of the Arabian 
insurrection in the province of Yemen, and makes as little 
as possible of the conflicts in Northern Syria and in Crete. 
It is very difficult to judge how much truth may be in any 
of these rumours from distant parts of the Empire at the 
present moment of wild excitement all over the Eastern 
world. 


The Greek Ministers in London, Paris, and Berlin have 
reopened negotiations with the bondholders’ committees 
with a view to a satisfactory arrangement of their 
claims, offering to gwe up the surplus of certain 
revenues already charged with specific payments to them. 


erected in the reign of 
James II., over two hun- 
dred years ago, from designs 
by Sir Christopher Wren, 
with a handsome chapel, a 
spacious open court and 
front railing, usually called 
the Trinity Hospital. ‘This 
ancient institution was 
established for the benefit 
of aged mariners or seamen 
at a much earlier date, and 
is recognised by charters 
of Henry VIIT. and Queen 
Klizabeth. The present 
inmates could no doubt be 
as well taken care of else- 
where, and the sale of the 
site to a brewery might 
augment the funds of the 
charity ; but many lovers 
of antiquity would be loth 
to see this pleasing example 
of the architecture of a 
past time destroyed with- 
out sufficicnt reason, and 
we trust the matter will be 
duly considered before it is 
too late. Thanks to the 
enterprise of the Daily 
Chronicle, the sum of £150 
has been subseribed, within 
the space of twenty-four 
hours, todefray the cost of 
the repairs, the necessity of 
which was urged as the 
reason for the sale of the 
inquiry, ordered by the Charity 
Commissioners, was opened at the Trinity House, on 
Tower Hill, on Wednesday, Nov. 27, by Mr. G. 8. D. 
Murray, assistant commissioner. ‘The Metropolitan 
Public Gardens Association, the Commons Preservation 
Society, the Kyrle Society, and other associations, besides 
the Vestry of Mile End, appeared in opposition to tho 
course proposed by the Trinity Board. 
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YESTERDAY. 
O you are mine, and mine alway, 
More mine than in our marriage May, 
And yet I want your yesterday, 


And yet I want your yester-year 
The strange sad season when we were 
Cold as stone to each other, dear. 


Ignorant, we went up and down 
The wind-blown streets of the old town, 
Where oft, perchance, you brushed my gown ; 


Where we, perchance, as cold as ice 
Looked in each other’s stranger eyes. 


Dear eyes that light my Paradise! 


Your name, that now with tears I say, 
More dear than in our marriage May, 
Had no place in my prayers that day. 


Your face had no place in my dreams, 
Came in no faint prophetic gleams, 
Across the star-beams and moon-beams! 


Atiother woman held the key 
Of your true heart that knew not me 
Nor all the heaven that was to be. 


And yet my place was mine alway, 

Mine still as in our marriage May. 

But, Love, I want your yesterday! 
KATHARINE TYNAN, 
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CHAPTER ITT. 

When Mrs. Troy made up her mind to do a thing 
she liked to do it quickly. She had no patience 
with people who went backwards and forwards 
between two ways. Therefore she expected her 
son to announce his engagement directly after he 
had spoken to her of his wishes. Why should he 
wait ? What hindered him? Every morning at 
breakfast she looked to see him put down his 
Times and make the communication she dreaded ; 
and every morning he read his 7'’imes as uncon- 
cernedly as if he had never led his mother to listen 
for a great piece of domestic news. 

Christmas came and went. Mrs. Madison and 
Hesperia dined in Kensington Square and made 
much the same impression on their hostess as 
before. Mrs. Madison talked of her grand 
acquaintances, and Hesperia lounged rather more 
than any young lady would have thought becom- 
ing thirty years ago. Mrs. Troy longed to tell 
the girl to sit up and speak with fewer italics. 

‘‘The old lady doesn’t take to you,” Mrs. 
Madison said to her daughter when they got back 
to the hotel. 

‘** Tow do you know?” 

‘By the way she looks at you; and you are 
not at all attentive to her. You sing to Philip 
and you make eyes at Philip, and you forget that 
he lives with his mother and hears what she has 
to say of you.” 

‘*T adore Philip,” said Hesperia. 

‘‘That is neither here nor there,” said Mrs. 
Madison. ‘‘ The point is, does he adore you?” 

‘* He says he does.” 

‘* Bless me! has he got as far as that? Surely, 
then, Hesperia, with a little tact and encourage- 
ment rs 

Hesperia laughed and brushed away at her 
light, long, brown hair. She sat opposite a 
mirror, and could see how handsome she looked. 
Whenever she lifted her hand the loose red sleeve 
of her dressing-gown fell away from her arm, 
which was white and shapely. 

A day or two later Hesperia came back from 
an afternoon concert with a face and step that told 
her news before she spoke. 

‘‘T’ve done it,” she said to her mother the 
moment she had shut the door; ‘it’s all right.” 

Mrs. Madison, who had been dozing over a 
novel, looked startled first and then delighted. 

‘*My dearest child,” she said, ‘‘ you don't 
mean it?” 

Hesperia sat down opposite her mother, and 
undid her furs. 

‘‘This room is like an oven. We must air it. 
How much can I have for a trousseau, I wonder ? 
Do you think Uncle Tom is good for a cheque ? 
I suppose we must have the wedding here.” 

‘*But are you quite sure, Hesperia? You 
have sometimes fancied things, you know. Did 
he ask you to be his wife?” 

‘*Of course he did. We are engaged. He is 
coming to see you about it to-morrow. He wants 
to be married before Easter. He has that house 
m a long lease, and we are going to live in it. 
The other night, when we dined there, I was 
thinking of what I would do with the drawing- 
rooms. That is why I did not hear what the old 
lady said once or twice. Yellows and ambers 
make a good background for me. How pleased 
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“I've done it,’’ she said to her mother the moment she had shut the door i “it’s all right.” 
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you look, mother! I am pleased because I adore Philip. 
IIe is much handsomer than that Paris doctor Julie 
But he is not rich. He 
very quietly. I wonder why he doesn’t 
money. If he went on the Stock Exchange, 
Perhaps I shall be able to stir him up when 


Avranches married. says we 
shall have to live 


make some 


re married.” 
‘OL course the old lady will vo now 7” 
| ppose 80. He said something about her living 


[hat would never do.” 

Hesperia looked suspiciously at her mother. 

If Philip desires it I shall make no objection,” she said 
in a dutiful tone. 

Mrs. Madison did not look as 
should have done. 

‘IT wonder how you will stand a dull life after the one 
to,” she ‘*Consider what it 
means to live in London on a When you 
have paid your high three 
uur weekly bills and your doctor and dentist 
and wine merchant, what have you left’ You have never 
you have lived at the theatre ; 


much impressed as she 


you have been used began. 


small income. 
and taxes and two or 


rent 


servants, and \) 


gone to a che ip dressinaker ; 
you have always had a great deal of society and amuse- 


Mrs. Troy says she does not go out at night twice a 
“Well! at her age!” exclaimed Hesperia. ‘ Philip 
goes out constantly. I shall not lead a dull hfe, you may 
be sure. If Philip wants to be lazy I will not let him.” 

‘*When we decided to come to London I certainly 
thought he had a very good income,” said Mrs. Madison. 
‘* One ought to be able to find out about a young man’s for- 
tune quite easily. It is a matter of necessary business. But 
as things are one gets misled. I am sure somebody at the 
hotel told me Mr. Troy had just come into three thousand 
a year. Will he have to support his mother, or has she 
money of her own ?”’ 

Hesperia could not say. Philip had told her that he 
possessed a thousand a year, and to a girl who has never 
managed an income this sounded a good deal. She had 
rather expected to keep a carriage and accumulate 
diamonds. 

‘‘T am very fond of Philip, but I don’t want to be 
poor,” she said, getting up and looking at herself in 
the glass. 

Mrs. Madison took alarm. 
may grumble at an event and yet on the whole desire its 
Of course, if she could have chosen her 


As most women know, you 


consummation. 
son-in-law she would have fixed on a wealthier man than 
Philip; but she did not want him to slip through her 
fingers while no one more eligible stood ready to take his 
place. She looked forward to a free and easy time after 
Hesperia’s marriage, and she anxiously hoped for it. She 
felt tired of her responsibility towards the girl—tired of 
their failures to establish her well. 

‘* We have had less than a thousand a year,” she said, 
‘‘and we have scraped through pretty well. I only mean 
that in London it is not an income on which you can cut a 
dash. I certainly think Mr. Troy ought to add to it. But 
I am very glad you are engaged to him. He is a charming 
man, and Iam sure you ought to be very happy. You 
must remember that on your next birthday you will be 
twenty-five.” 

‘**T don’t look it,”’ said Hesperia. 

‘When I was twenty-seven my hair was nearly as 
grey as it is now. That kind of thing runs in families, 
and you will probably turn early. Consider what it would 
be to have grey hair and hear yourself called Miss 
[ implore you not to blunder this time.” 

That very morn- 
Besides, as 


Madison. 
Hesperia pouted, but paid attention. 

ing she had seen a grey hair and pulled it out. 

she said, she adored Philip. She wished to marry him. 

Mrs. Troy took the news quietly. She found the next 
weeks very trying, because the Madisons invaded the house 
at all times, as if, she thought, they were already at home 
there. It was to be decorated and almost refurnished while 
the bride and bridegroom were away. Sometimes the ladies 
arrived directly after breakfast with measuring tapes and 
packets of patterns. Sometimes an upholsterer would arrive 
before they did, and make himself busy in the drawing- 
room at an inconvenient hour. Mrs. Troy once came 
across the mother and daughter when she did not know 
of their being in the house. They had told the maid 
not to announce them. They stayed to meals, at 
Philip's invitation. When they disturbed him, they 
made some apology; but they hardly ever apologised to 
Mrs. Troy. They seemed to regard the ground as their 
own, and perhaps wondered why she did not retreat at once. 
Mrs. Troy had really wished to find a house and bundle 
bag and baggage into it, but when she lighted on one that 
suited her she could not have possession for six months. 
Philip persuaded her to wait for it. She could warehouse 
her furniture for that short time, pay some visits in Devon- 
shire, and after the honeymoon stay in Kensington Square 
until her own new home was comfortably ready. She did 
not like the plan, but she finally gave in to it. 

“I shall be in your way,” she said. 

“Tam sure you will not,” said Philip. ‘ Hesperia is 
used to having her own mother about. Now she will have 
mine instead. That's all.” 

One very cold day Mrs. Troy came in late for lunch and 
found both Mrs. Madison and Hesperia at table. They had 
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been to dinner the day before, and this morning the house- 
maid had been called from her work to stand on steps and 
hold curtain patterns for their approval. She had complained 
to her mistress of the trouble the ladies gave. This and 
the weather, and perhaps the sight of empty dishes when 
she felt hungry and guests when she desired none, 
combined to make Mrs. Troy a little cross, She sat down 
without speaking, and asked Philip for some cold beef. 
The cutlets were all gone, and on Mrs. Madison’s plate 
Mrs. Troy could not help seeing three bones. Then, after 
Philip had helped her to the beef, she had to ask separately 
for everything else she wanted—wine, bread, potatoes, 
mustard, and salad. Her various requests disturbed the 
conversation, and she saw that the two ladies considered 
her troublesome. Vhilip was inattentive and then apolo- 
getic, as is the way of mankind. 

The conversation was all about the new drawing-room 
decorations, and in the midst of it Mrs. Madison turned 
playfully to Mrs. Troy and said 

‘* We have been conspiring against you, dear Mrs. Troy. 
We think that in this horrid weather you would be so much 
better in some nice warm Devonshire place for a while. 
You could come up for the wedding and have a room in our 
hotel for a day or two - 

Mrs. Troy stared. 

‘*T have arranged to stay here till after the wedding, and 
then go to Devonshire,” she said. ‘I see no reason to alter 
my plans.” 

‘*T am sure you would be much stronger and fresher for 
the wedding,” murmured Mrs. Madison. 

‘*T am quite strong and fresh enough to sit in a church 
twenty minutes,” said Mrs. Troy. ‘‘ If I find the reception 
tiresome I shall leave it.” 

‘* Do you think we could do without the drawing-room 
the next few weeks, mother ¥” asked Philip. 

Mrs. Troy looked inquiringly at her son. She would 
have done without a roof to her head for his sake, but she 
guessed that he made his request by proxy. 

‘* Why should we do without it ¥”’ she asked. 

‘‘T want the painting and papering done under my 
supervision,” said Hesperia. ‘I have chosen an uncom- 
one suggested by Mr. Westoby.”’ 
for so 


mon harmony of colour 
‘*T am afraid we cannot do without the room 
long,”’ said Mrs. Troy, ‘‘and I am not fond of the smell 
of paint.” 
* But if 
Madison. 
‘*Tam not going to Devonshire at present,” said Mrs. 


you went to Devonshire,” coaxed Mrs. 


Troy. 

Mrs. Madison thought she had never known a more dis- 
agreeable old woman. 

‘*T wonder what can be done,” she said plaintively. 
‘* You must not have the room spoiled, Hesperia.” 

‘‘We must either trust to the workpeople and have 
it done while we are away—or leave it till we come 
back,” said Philip. He spoke with decision, and his 
mother saw with inward satisfaction that Mrs. Madison’s 
behaviour had not pleased him. 

After lunch Mrs. Madison, instead of saying good-bye, 
followed Mrs. Troy into the drawing-room and established 
herself by the fire there. Philip and Hesperia remained 
downstairs. 

‘Phil tells me you have taken a house,” said Mrs. 
Madison, after several impersonal topics had worn them- 
selves rather threadbare. 

‘* Yes,” said Mrs. Troy, wishing that her son’s name 
did not lend itself to being cut short. 

‘* But he says that you cannot go into it for six 
months,” 

Mrs. Troy, who was knitting, had occasion just then to 
count her stitches, so before she spoke Mrs. Madison 
inquired. 

** What will you do meanwhile ? ” 

‘‘T thought you knew that I was going to Devonshire 
for some time. After that, Philip wishes me to come back 
here.” 

** Does he really ?”’ said Mrs. Madison quickly. 
you think that a good plan ?” 

‘** Have you any objection to it?” inquired Mrs. Troy. 

‘«T never think that a young couple should have us old 
fogies with them much. Of course we enjoy being near a 
bright, lovely creature like Hesperia. I daresay you feel 
that the house is sunnier when she is in it. But I am 
afraid that young folks find us old ones depressing. I 
have always tried to keep young for my child’s sake. . . 
but still . . .” 

Mrs. Madison sighed. Mrs. Troy glanced at her 
elaborate artificial head of hair and her ninepin figure and 
wondered whether they represented the lady’s efforts to 
cheat time. 

‘* Where are you going ?”’ she said. 

‘To Switzerland. I can’t do without my snow-peaks. 
If you are puzzled where to spend the next six months, 
why not come abroad for a change ? We might meet ‘ 

**T am not puzzled, thank you,” said Mrs. Troy; and 
this time her tone checked Mrs. Madison’s pertinacity. 


CHAPTER IV. 
When we were young we discovered that our parents and 
grandparents had old - fashioned ideas on questions of 
burning interest. Their furniture grieved us, their enter- 
tainments oppressed us, they admired the wrong pictures 
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and the wrong poetry and the wrong music. We could not 
understand why they worshipped their old gods instead of 
our new ones. There never had been a generation, we 
said, that knocked so loudly at the door as we did. 

Now we are middle-aged ourselves and we complain 
that the young persons shoving us out of the way are noisy 
and conceited ; but in our hearts we know that youth has 
always had good lungs and that conceit was not born 
yesterday. We remember that in other times and other 
lands men have risen in the market-place with brand-new 
idols for sale. Even when a juvenile offender draws 
attention to his want of clothing the trick is by no means 
so modern as he seems to think. 

Mrs. Troy tried to prepare herself for various changes 
in her son’s house, and she resolved to think any way of 
life excellent that made him happy. She had too much 
good sense to measure everyone’s management by her own, 
and find it wanting if it diverged. Besides, she looked 
back to her beginnings as a matron, and remembered how 
pleasant it had been to reign without let in her new 
kingdom. Women grumble at housekeeping, but most 
women like to have a house to keep. When Mrs. Troy 
went back to London in June, she thought that by this 
time Hesperia might know something about the difference 
between u home and an hotel. 

Philip met her at Paddington, and she soon found out 
that he was well and in good spirits. When they reached 
home she looked out curiously for signs of change. A 
strange maid appearec. to look after the luggage, and as 
Mrs. Troy went slowly upstairs her eyes took in new 
stuffs and colours, all of which helped her over the moment 
she had dreaded, the moment of entering her old home as a 
guest. In the drawing-room she opened her eyes. Hesperia 
had taken immense pains with it, and the most superior 
people told her she had done exceedingly well. Mrs. 
Troy did not admire it, but, poor thing! she had been born 
in the days of rosewood “ suites,” and large round tables 
trimmed with little heaps of books. No one could expect 
her to feel comfortable in a room that had orange-coloured 
hangings. 

sut her eyes soon fell on some plants placed where they 
could get neither light nor air, and looking very sickly. 
She felt tempted to alter their position, and went so far as to 
plan how it might be done. She wished Hesperia would 
appear and give her consent. There were ferns half dead 
of thirst, and palms standing in stagnant water. It made 
Mrs. Troy miserable to see them. She lifted a great 
aspidistra out of its Doulton pot, and found its roots 
She still had it in her arms when she heard 
Hesperia bade her ‘‘ Good evening,” 


soaking wet. 
a rustle behind her. 
and gave her a kiss. 

‘*My dear,” said Mrs. Troy, very soon, ‘that nice 
plant is dying of its damp roots. Don’t you know that it 
kills most things to stand in water °” 

‘*T know nothing about plants,’ 
never touch them.” 

‘*Then, why do you have so many about?” 

‘*Oh, I don’t mind looking at them,” said Hesperia. 

‘* But if you neglect them they die.”’ 

‘*Then you buy new ones. That’s how the gardeners 
make a living.” 

Mrs. Troy felt rather distressed, but she said nothing 
As long as Philip looked happy, the aspidistras 
merry 


’ 


said Hesperia. ‘I 


more, 
might look miserable, and it would still be a 
world. 

‘*T am sorry to hear that my house is not as far forward 
she said, when she had followed her 
‘*Philip says they have not 


as it should be,” 
daughter-in-law upstairs. 
begun painting yet.” 

‘*They ought to have been stirred up before,” 
Hesperia. ‘ Philip lets things go so.” 

‘*T suppose he is hard at work,” said his mother. 

Hesperia only replied by a glance half questioning, half 
derisive. Then she left the room. When Mrs. Troy went 
down a little later she found her son sticking Devonshire 
roses into his wife’s hair, and as he ceased speaking the 
moment his mother appeared she guessed that, like other 
men, he had learned to whisper the little language of 
love. 

The decorations of the dinner-table were elaborate and 
the courses numerous, but the fare was what Mrs. Troy in 
her own mind called trumpery. She wanted some plain 
roast meat or a bird, and nothing plain arrived. But the 
copper lamps and tea-roses and pale yellow gauze looked 
very pretty ; so did apricots for dessert. Hesperia said she 
had bought them for the sake of their colour. Unfortun- 
ately they were not ripe. 

After dinner Hesperia did not follow Mrs. Troy upstairs 
at once. 

‘““T am going to have a cigarette with Philip in his 
den,” she explained, ‘‘I daresay you will like a nap in the 


said 


drawing-room.” 

Mrs. Troy looked at her son and saw that he remained 
calm. She wondered what her mother-in-law would have 
said if she had been asked to take a nap upstairs while the 
bride smoked cigarettes with her husband. Ilowever, she 
felt very tired after her long journey, so she bade good- 
night and went straight to bed. She had not eaten enough 
dinner to give her nightmare. 

Next day when she went down to breakfast she found 
Philip brewing his own tea. 


** Ts Hesperia ill ?” she asked. 
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‘“‘No. She never comes down to breakfast,” said Philip. 

‘* Why not?” 

‘*She doesn’t like getting up early.” 

Mrs. Troy thought this odd and blamable, but she 

onjoyed having her son to herself for half an hour. After 
breakfast she wrote several letters, and at eleven she went 
upstairs to dress for a walk. As she passed the open door 
of the drawing-room she saw with surprise that the blinds 
were not drawn up yet. The servants were new ones, and 
she had already observed that they talked on the stairs and 
left their tools about in an unseemly way. She stumbled 
over a bucket and broom as she looked into the drawing- 
room. But sud- 
denly a_ blind 
flew to the top 
of the window 
and a flood of 
light filled the 
dark little land- 
Hesperia 
came forward in 
a pink tea-gown 
that had lost its 
freshness. She 
had not touched 
her hair yet. 


ing. 


‘I wonder 
what the neigh- 
bours think of 
blinds be- 
ing down at 
o'clock 


morn- 


our 


eleven 
in the 
ing ’”’ she said; 
but she did not 
seem to exnect 
any answer to 
her question. 
She went back 
into the room 
and sat down. 
Mrs. Troy fol- 
lowed her. 

‘*T must go 
and dress,”’ said 
Hesperia. ‘I 
don’t know how 
[ shall get 
through all I 
have to do this 
morning.” 

She sat quite 
still, yawned, 
and then 
opened a table- 
drawer from 
which she took 
a silver cigar- 
ette-case and a 
box of matches. 

‘*Have you 
been into the 
kitchen and 
given your 
orders ?” asked 
Mrs. Troy, won- 
dering what the 
highly respect- 
able cook must 
think of a mis- 
ap- 
peared in such 


tress who 
a costume. 

“The kit- 
comes to 
me,” said Hes- 
peria. “I’m 
afraid of black- 
beetles.”’ 

She got up 
and perched on 


chen 


the music-stool, 
with her back 
to the piano, 
while she 
lighted her cigarette, and puffed little clouds of smoke 
from it. 
** Tlow 
suddenly. 
Mrs. Troy got up. Her daughter-in-law swung round 
and began one of Chopin’s waltzes. When she had played 
a few bars she left off, and attended to her cigarette. 
She half shut her eyes with an affectation of excessive 


can you live without smoking?” she said 


enjoyment. 

‘*T let Philip smoke in here,”’ 
of me?” 

‘*T think tobacco in the drawing-room the reverse of 
nice,” said Mrs. Troy. 

Hesperia looked at her contemplatively. 

‘*T suppose Philip gets his old-fashioned ideas from 
you,” she said, with the manner of a person who invites 


she said. ‘‘ Isn't it nice 


discussion. 


But Mrs. Troy thought it time to start for her walk. 

At lunch, after a morning’s hard work, Philip looked 
at his wife with delight. If she had just risen like Venus 
from the sea, her eyes could hardly have been brighter or 
her colour more dehcate. But she said that the world 
was a trying one. She had meant to get a deal of shopping 
done that morning, and she had not had time to put on 
her boots. 

“You fritter away your time,” said,Philip. ‘‘ You 
should come down ready dressed at eight o'clock as my 
Hlesperia did not respond to his good- 

Iler face clouded, and she spoke in 


mother does.” 
humoured tone. 


When Mrs. Troy went down a little later she found her son sticking Devonshire roses into his wife's hair. 


defence of herself. She had been busy all the morning, she 
protested. 

‘‘Mrs. Westoby says that housekeeping is much harder 
work than going to sleep over books,” she said. 

‘‘ Who is Mrs. Westoby ’”’ asked Mrs. Troy. 

‘‘A charming woman,” said Hesperia. ‘‘ Cultivated 
and artistic.” 

‘‘ Fatiguing and pretentious,” interpreted Philip. 

‘Her son declares he would get nothing done without 
her.” 

‘* Does he get anything done ?” 

‘T read you his last story in the Lion’s Skin, Philip.” 

‘I quite forget it.” 

‘*Oh! you said it made you sick. 
I dare say you prefer ‘ The Newcomes.’ 

‘*T have no doubt of it,” said Philip, getting up. As 
he passed his wife he touched her hair with a light, 


You are so narrow. 


” 
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momentary caress, and laughed at her. She laughed back 

again, though she had been pouting a moment before. 
Hesperia’s opinions and remarks were always a reflection 

She picked up artistic 


of her immediate surroundings. 
and literary jargon as quickly as she did fashions in dress. 
Iler husband used to feel amazed at her knack of talking 
about things she did not understand. He knew that she 
had hardly held a brush since she left school, or ever 
written anything more coherent than a letter, and yet he 
heard her delivering her second-hand ideas with an air of 
having something valuable to say. He told her she ought 
to turn art-critic. At first he wondered who inspired her, 
and then he 

recognised in 

her utterances 

the echo of a 

familiar bray: 

Paul Westoby 

often raised his 

voice in her 

drawing-room. 

Mrs. Westo- 

by and her son 

lived in a 

neighbouring 

square, and 

presented a 
touching __ pic- 
ture of domestic 
They 


each 


bliss. 

adored 
other, and said 
so. When othei 
women 


plished 


accom- 
any 
remark - 
able, Paul 
assured his 
friends that it 
was nothing to 


thing 


what his mother 
could do if she 
He told 


was 


chose. 
them she 
the only woman 
he knew 
understood 


who 
men, and he 
asked why such 
a saint put up 
with him—a 
sinner. Le was 
a little man 
with fretful 
eyebrows, and 
nerves. He had 
an exhausted 
air, for which 
some people 
held his mother 
respon sible. 
They said that 
to live with her 
like 
sleeping in a 
room full of 
gaslight. But 
nowadays 
people will visit 
the sins of the 


would be 


children on the 
parents. 

Paul kept to 
regular work- 
ing hours 
rather long 
Ile said 
he must, be- 
often 
six or 
hours of 


ones. 


cause it 
took 
seven 
intense concen- 





tration to write 
a single line. 
You see, as 
Hesperia would have said, he was very new. She did 
not mean new to his work, but modern in his methods and 
ideas. The old-fashioned young genius used to wait for 
the inspired moment and dash off a masterpiece in breath- 
less haste. If a young genius ventured to do that to-day 
all the others would say he lived in Clapham—which they 
intend to be severe. 

But some times the longer Paul stewed over work the less 
he accomplished, and on this hot June day, some time 
after the Troys had spoken of him, he was in a state of 
exasperation. He had sat at his desk for hours, and had 
not been able to make up his mind what adjective he would 
use to convey the fact that his hero went out for a walk 
on a fine morning. His brain whirred with rejected can- 
didates; weariness bemused him. He wished he could 
just mention that it was a fine morning and get on with 


But though this might have contented his 


his story. 





readers, he would not use a stereotyped expression. THe 


had his ideals. 
About five o'clock he 
round to Kensington Square. He 


got up with a groan and rushed 
found Hesperia in the 
ind lazy and glad to see him. 
Mrs. Troy, 


But it was too 


drawing-room looking cool 
As he shook hands with her he caught sight of 
room again. 


old lady, and she 


and nearly scuttled out of the 


eria presented him to the 


from her knitting to acknowledge the 


an incubus, 


Intro- 

Paul felt her presence as 
‘‘T was just reading your last story,” said Hesperia, 
from Mrs. Troy. 
Brown’s husband kisses the 


as p ssi ble 


as Tar 


Mrs. 


iding him t 
A ] h ui just go 
] Ilow well you describe 


took with 


own dust-bin 


the pains I 
ered over ow 
said liesperia, much impressed, Tea came 
ind she had to Mr. Westoby 


wht to help, and took up a plate of cakes, 


pour it out. 


ses his 
offered to Mrs. Troy, and then kept in his hands, 


suppo 
which he 

‘Venables has gone to Paris,” he said presently. 
‘* That 
understand it. Venables never 


rejected again. I can't 


did 


portrait of you has been 


anything more 
characteristic,” 
‘Philip would like it burned,” said Hesperia. 
Good heavens!” cried Mr. Westoby. ‘ What next ? 


Would there be a masterpiece extant in art or letters if 
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He halted again. This time Hesperia did not strain 
her invention, but waited eagerly for him to finish. 

‘The man,” he resumed, ‘‘ marries them both. The 
curtain falls on the united trio. How is that for strong ? 
Won't it make the Philistines sit up ?” 

‘Some more tea, please,” said Mrs. Troy, with a want 
of sympathy that jarred on Mr. Westoby. He looked put 
and waited for her to retire to her corner in the back 
room. But she did not to return there, 
although she must have known that she interrupted a 
discussion. After waiting about for a fidgety ten minutes 
Mr. Westcby bid good-bye. 

‘* What a very unpleasant young man!” said Mrs. Troy 


out 


seem inclined 


when he had gone. 
‘* He is clever and amusing,” urged Hesperia. 
** Does he often come here *” 
‘** Yes. Whenever he stick 
and talks to me.” 
‘* What good does that do him ?” 
Hesperia felt annoyed and made no reply. 


in his work, he runs round 


Her mother- 
in-law’s brusque unflattering way of speech began to 


exasperate her, 
To be 


continued.) 


THE BRITISH FLEET AT SALONICA. 
A particular description of the ships composing the 
Mediterranean Squadron, under the command of Admiral 
Sir Michael Culme-Seymour, now in the Levant, hovering 
late the entrance to the Dardanelles, 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

The late Hon. and Rey. Canon Grey, of Houghton-le- 
Spring, was what is called an ailing man all his life, and 
yet he lived to be venerable, and left behind him a deep 
mark in the North of England. He was at first unwilling 
to adopt ritualistic ideas, and held that the ‘‘ North end” 
was the right position for the celebrant; but he made 
advances, and bravely stood by one of his curates who was 
the subject of an anti-confessional agitation. 

It is estimated that the income of the famous Busby, 
whose bi-centenary has just been commemorated, was 
about £2000 a year. No contemporary portrait exists, 
and the likenesses are taken from the death mask. 

In view of some recent mistakes, it may be as well to say 
that Gilbert White, though he lived in Selborne, was not the 
incumbent of the parish, and never occupied the parsonage. 

The ethical question raised by the publicat’on of some 
recent letters is suggestively discussed Ly a _ recent 
reviewer, who says—*‘' The question is whether a man 
is not better. now by being seen as others see him in the 
active discharge of wholesome duties, than as he sees himself 
when he tukes steck of his doings, and measures his achieve- 
ments against his aspirations, and the sum of his duty done 
against the strength of his inclination not to do it.” 

Canon Gore, in a recent speech, said that when he took 
his holiday in France last month he had the privilege of 
making the acquaintance of three or four among the most 
distinguished of French clerics. Now, he found that they 
looked to the English Church for one thing. They were 
deeply interested in her, and for one main cause, and that was 
for the work which the Church of England had done in the 
critical, historical, and practical interpretation of the Bible, 
and especially of the New Testament. Ie looked at the 
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Sketch by Mr. J. Blake, R.N., H.M.S. “ Hood.” 


The Flag-ship ‘* Ramillies,”’ followed by the ‘* Hood,’’ is rounding the point, which is about ten miles from Salonica, and nearly opposite Mount Olympus. 


men like your husband had their way? I daresay he 
would like to burn my stories.” 

Ilesperia had no doubt of it, but she did not say so; 
and at that moment Philip came in for some tea. 

**T thought you worked all the afternoon,” he said to 
Mr. Westoby. 

**I’m worn out. 
Troy *” 

**T go to bed,” said Philip. 

He did not stay long. He walked across the room to 
his mother, talked to her a little, and then went back to 
hisden. Mr. Westoby felt slighted. 

** Anyone would think I came to gossip about bonnets,” 
he said irritably. 

Hesperia tried to soothe hin down by inquiring after 
his play. ‘‘ Had he made any progress with it ?” 

“Tt he said, sighing. ‘I have arrived at 
some important points. The chief character will be a 
woman a woman 

‘* A woman with a past,” suggested Hesperia, who had 
been a good deal to the theatre lately. 

“Oh, dear, no!” said Mr. Westoby in a pained way. 
**I do not live in Clapham to that extent, Mrs. Troy. You 
may take for granted that my heroine has had any amount 
of past; but she will not suffer from it for the delectation 
of a middle-class dress circle. My ideas are new. The 
woman has a rival——” 

**Whom she poisons?” asked Hespéria breathlessly. 
Mr. Westoby’s narrative was as tantalising as a chapter of 
a penny dreadful. He always stopped short at the 
exciting moment. But he shook his head at Hesperia’s 
guesses. 

** How little you seem to know the real complexion of 
my soul!” he answered. ‘I tell you my ideas are new— 
new—new. The rival women become bosom friends. The 
man——” 


What do you do to rest yourself, 


grows,” 


was given in our last week’s publication. This squadron 
has withdrawn somewhat westward, entering the Gulf of 
Salonica, which is nearly two hundred miles across the upper 
part of the Aigean Sea from the strait called the Hellespont 
or Dardanelles, leading to the Sea of Marmora, to the 
Bosphorus, and to Constantinople. The small islands of 
Iemnos, Tenedos, Imbros, Samothraki, and Thaso form 
an archipelago of much classical and historical renown ; 
to the east, on the mainland coast of Asia Minor, 
is the site of Homer’s Troy. Scarcely less inter- 
esting are the associations of this region, and espe- 
cially of the ancient Thessalonica, with the voyages 
and travels and evangelical labours of the Apostle 
Paul. Two Greek cities of Macedonia, which cried to 
him in a vision, ‘*‘ Come over and help us,” will ever be 
memorable in the Christian world as the first places in 
Europe to réceive his sacred message to the Gentiles. 
Philippi is nothing more now than a few architectural 
fragments, broken columns and the ruins of a triumphal 
arch erected to commemorate the victory of Octavius 
Ceesar over Brutus and Cassius, B.c. 42; but ‘ Salonica,” 
having lost one syllable of its ancient name, is still a con- 
siderable town and seaport, likely to become more import- 
ant whenever the line of railways through Servia and 
Macedonia shall be completed to bring the traffic of the 
Austrian Empire direct to the shores of the Levant. 
Viewed from the harbour, its compact mass of white 
houses, set amidst groves of cypress and surrounded 
by fair green hills, presents an inviting aspect. The 
population is about sixty thousand, of whom more than 
half are Jews and Greeks. Our [Illustrations show 
the British squadron entering the Gulf of Salonica, 
where it has been joined by Italian, Austrian, and 
Ferman ships of war; also an improvised café on the 
island of .Thaso; ond a Sunday service on board one 


of her Majesty’s ships. 


English books upon their library-shelves, and he saw there 
the works of English writers who had devoted themselves 
to the interpretation of the Old and New Testaments. That 
they saw to be the strength of the English Church; and 
her power to fulfil her vocation lay, he believed, beyond 
all question in her retaining both in her theology, in her 
pastoral teaching, and in her practical devotion, her para- 
mount Scriptural character. 

Canon Body, preaching at Durham recently, made an 
impassioned appeal to the citizens and civic authorities to 
have a high ideal before them in conducting elections, and 
in deciding such questions as drainage and the housing of 
the poor. There were dwellings in Durham in which 
notte were herded together in such a way as to make 
morality, humanly speaking, impossible. 

An attempt is being made in connection with the election 
for Dublin University to raise the question of marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister. It is said that Mr. Lecky is 
in favour of a measure permitting this, and that the rival 
candidate, Mr. George Wright, Q.C., is opposed to it. An 
appeal is being made to Roman Catholics and to Churchmen 
to vote for Mr. Wright. 

At the recent Hereford Diocesan Conference, a resolu- 
tion was passed urging better relations between Churchmen 
and Nonconformists. At a special meeting of the Non- 
conformist Council this communication was read, and the 
following resolution was unanimously passed: ‘‘ The Non- 
conformists of Hereford, being always ready to join hands 
with the members of the Established Church in every good 
effort in which union is possible, heartily welcome the 
resolution passed at the Diocesan Conference.” This 
resolution was forwarded to the Bishop, and in reply Dr. 
Percival wrote to the Rev. Basil Martin thanking the 
Council, and stating that, in spite df all controversies, he 
trusts that the growing spirit of goodwill may become more 
and more potent in their various relationships. 

In Manchester there is said to be as many as fifteen 
parishes, representing a population of 29,504, without a 
resident rector. Of these fifteen parishes there are ten 
without an assistant priest with populations ranging from 
7000 to 560. l. 
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BRITISH MEDITERRANEAN FLEET IN THE LEVANT. 


From Sketches by Staff-Paymaster R. L. Hoskyns, R.N., H.M.S. ‘ Sybille.’’ 
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Numerous have been the enthusiastic 
Stevenson's many-sided genius. But perhaps it 
is for the first time that in Professor Raleigh's 
essay an attempt has been made to portray the 
spirited lineaments of the man as self - disclosed 
throughout his writings. How true with a truth 
that easily escapes the attention of readers absorbed 
by the interest of Stevenson’s stirring narratives 
is Professor Raleigh's remark 

From the first, his delight in earth and the earth- 
born was keen and multiform, his zest in life and his 
fancy, light and quick as a child’s, made of the world 
around him an enchanted pleasaunce. 


mg series of ¢ 
literature, Of 


death he 


estimates of 


And again 

How should the world ever seem dull or sordid to 
one whom a railway station would take into its con- 
fidence, to whom the very flagstones of the pavement 
told their story, in whose mind ‘the effect of night, 
of any flowing water, of lighted cities, of the peep of 
day, of the ships, of the open ocean ‘called up’ an 
army of anonymous desires and pleasures.’? His 
attitude toward the surprising and momentous gift of 
life was one prolonged passion of praise and joy. 
There is none of his books that read like the 
meditations of an invalid. 
Professor Raleigh illustrates this thesis of his by 
contrasting Matthew Arnold’s mournful verses on 
visiting the Chartreuse, where he comes to weep 
by the side of its monastic inmates, his brethren 
in forlornness, with those of Stevenson, to whom 
‘Our Lady of the Snows” is a mistaken divinity, 
and the place a monument of chilly error. Acute, 
just, call generous as are Professor Raleigh's purely 
literary criticisms, the chief charm of the essay 1s 
his concentration into a focus of scattered rays 
which throw light on Stevenson’s genial idiosyncrasy. 
This is a great service done to his memory, and a 
new but valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of the personality of the joyous painter of many- 
coloured life. 





SOME INTERESTING REMINISCENCES. 
The Table Talk of Shirley: Reminiscences of and 
Letters from Froude, Thackeray, Disraeli, Browning, 
Rossetti, Kingsley, Baynes, Huxley, Tyndall, and 
Others. By John Skelton, C.B., LL... (William 
Blackwood and Sons.)— This is an interesting 
volume, and, as was to be expected, written 
without egotism and with perfect good taste. Known 
in later years as the biographer of Maitland of 
Lethington, that political Erasmus of the Scottish 
Reformation, and as the historian and champion of 
Mary Queen of Scots, Mr. Skelton gained his first 
literary reputation as the “Shirley” of Fraser's Magazine, 
to which, both before and while it was edited by Mr. 


Froude, he contributed a number of papers, in merit con-. 


siderably above the average. An early novel, ‘‘ Thalatta, 

procured him the favourable notice of Lord Beaconsfield, 
some political letters from whom, and one or two charac- 
teristic anecdotes of whom, are given in the volume. But 
of the men of a certain distinction, glimpses of whom are 
ywromised in the title-page, Froude and Dante Gabriel 

Rossetti are those with whom Mr. Skelton was most 
intimate, and of whom he has most that is interesting to 
say. Froude’s letters to him (some of them have been 
previously published in Blackwood) are valuable, were it 
only because there is to be no life of Froude and no further 
publication of letters from him—so says Mr. Skelton, 
Bas with authority. Froude’s hastily written letters 
are always characteristic, and are full of political 
and other controversial matter. More than once he 
expresses an evidently genuine surprise at the severe 
things said of him as the editor of Carlyle’s reminis- 
cences and biographer of Carlyle himself. He is certain 
that he had done what he ought to have done, and that 
for Carlyle’s own sake: ‘‘ The end will be that Carlyle will 
stand higher than ever, and will be loved more than ever. 
When a man’s faults are not such as dishonour him, we 
are all the nearer to him because of them, and because we 
feel the common pulse of humanity.” Rossetti, when Mr. 
Skelton first knew him, was ‘‘ short, squat, bull-doggish.” 
He was ‘intensely Italian indeed, but it was the sleek 
and well-fed citizen of Milan or Genoa that he recalled— 
not the slim, romantic hero of Verdi or Donizetti.” Mr. 
Skelton defends Rossetti from the charge of being 
** jealous and ungenerous.” On the contrary, he “ was 
eager to secure recognition for the younger men. If he 
erred at all, it was in the*persistence and imperativeness 


From 
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with which he urged their claims.” This is not 
the first time that Mr. Skelton has championed Rossetti. 
Many years ago, when the poet-painter was either 
ignored or vilified by the critics, Mr. Skelton pro- 
claimed his genius. Mr. Skelton, indeed, showed early 
markable talent for the appreciation of genius, 
before it was recognised by the world, and as ‘‘ Shirley” 
had to struggle against successive editors of J'ruser, 
who inserted only under protest his praises of Swinburne 
and William Morris. As one of these editors, Froude 
himself objected to an article containing quotations from 
Browning, on the ground that ‘to this 
Browning is us uninteresting as Shakspere’s sonnets were 
to the last century.” These and other similarly 
contrasts between the verdicts of past and present give a 
peculiar piquancy to many of the reminiscences in Mr. 
Skelton’s agreeable and welcome volume. 
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RICIARD BUSBY. 
Vemoir of Richard Bushy, D.D. (1606-1695). With some 
Account of Westminster School in the Seventeenth Century. 
By G. F. Russell Barker. Lawrence and Bullen.)—Busby 
of Westminster shares with Keate of Eton the greatest 
in this realm for educational whipping. When 
Coverley stood before the monument of 
Busby in the Abbey, he was awestruck to think of that 
‘‘great man” who ‘‘ whipped my grandfather.” 
whipped some of the most distinguished men of his time. 
Dryden, Locke, Wren, Atterbury, Prior, were educated 
under his eye, and probably felt the sting of his 
famous rod. He turned out more bishops than any other 
master, thus demonstrating the intimacy between the 
birch and early piety. What whipping ineant in Busby’s 


pre stive 


Sir Koger de 


THE REV. D R. RICHARD BUSBY, D.D., 
Heap Master or Westminster ScnHoon From 1688 To 1695. 

* Memoir og Richard Busby, D.D.’ By G. F. Russell Barker. 
day we can surmise from Edward Bagshawe’s statement 
that little boys received thirty, forty, and sometimes sixty 
lashes. Bagshawe loathed Busby, and is not an impartial 
witness; but there is unquestionably some foundation for 
his description of the prevailing severity. The anecdotes 
of Busby’s rod are immortal. ‘There is, in particular, the 
legend of the inoffensive Frenchman who was watching 
the Westminster boys rioting, and was carried before the 
master by the roguish monitors, who charged him with 
causing ha disturbance. ‘‘ Horse him,” said the awful 
Doctor briefly; and the Frenchman was flogged. He 
rushed to a coffee-house, wrote a challenge, and sent it by 
a porter. ‘ Horse him,” said the Doctor again, and the 
porter was flogged. When he ger: this experience, 
the Frenchman collapsed, gasping ‘‘C’est un diable.” 
There is also the delectable tale of the naval officer who 
had been at Westminster School, and who inveigled Busby 
on board his ship, piped the crew to quarters, and said, 

‘Give him three dozen.”’ But whether these stories be true 
or mythical, what is certain is that Busby’s rigour was 
due to principle, not to harshness. He inspired love in 
many of his most famous scholars. Steele declared that 
Busby had a wondrous faculty for producing men with 

Readiness of Fane y and Delicac v of Taste.” They were 
the ‘‘ Finest Gentlemen or greatest Pedants of the age.” 
Evelyn was astonished at “the familiarity of the boys 
with Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic, which fear- 
some languages they used with extemporaneous ease. 
He doubted, it is true, whether such accomplishments 
were of much use in after life; but that has been said 
of a- classical education very often. Judged by his 
scholars, Busby was the greatest schoolmaster England 
has seen. His force of character is attested by the fact 
that he carried on his work through the Civil War, the 
Commonwealth, the Restoration, and the Revolution, a 
period of fifty-seven years, with unabated credit. To his 
influence was large ly due the independence which has 
always distinguished the Westminster boys. One of them, 
incensed by ( ‘romwell’s obsequies, stole a banner from the 
bier; and on the Coronation Chair in the Abbey another 
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carved this legend: ‘‘P. Abbott slept on this Throne.” 
Mr. Barker gives some very quaint details of the school 
life two centuries ago; and his book is a worthy memorial 
of a remarkable Englishman. 


PAST AND PRESENT: A VOLUME OF 
SYRIAN TRAVEL. 
An Account of Palmyra and Zenobia, with Travels and 
Adventures in Bashan and the Desert. By Dr. William 
Wright, Author of ‘‘The Empire of the Hittites,” etc. 
Thomas Nelson and Several travellers have 
described the magnificent ruins of Palmyra, the Tadmor of 
Solomon, of old the city in the Syrian desert the rulers of 
which, as a principal centre of the commerce between 
further Asia and Europe, ‘‘ held the gorgeous East in fee.”’ 
But, as a successful explorer of all that remains of the once 
splendid Syrian emporium, Dr. Wright has distanced most 
of his predecessors. Le was not content to feast his eyes 
on the still remaining and noble fragments of its palaces 
and temples, on the wealth of its massive time-defying 
columns and colonnades, triumphal arches and archways 
and surviving sculptures. He started on his own account 
laborious excavations, and not without result; he dived 
into pitch-dark subterranean vaults which it was easier to 
enter than to emerge from. He ascended the lofty tower- 
tombs so difficult of access, to explore which has been the 
strong but unsatisfied desire of many a previous European 
visitor. The numerous illustrations in this handsome 
volume do whatever pencil can do to bring before its readers 
all that is striking in the actual aspects of the ruined city. 
The pictorial reproductions of Dr. Wright’s own, and not 
inconsiderable, ‘‘finds” include two sculptured female 
heads, one . which, from the spot where it was dug up, 
may be that of Zenobia herself; and, if so, is a 
unique memorial of the most glorious specimen of 
womanhood in the whole range of the secular 
history of Asia. Of this great but ill-fated Queen, 
beautiful among the most beautiful, brave among 
the bravest, who was worshipped by her subjects, 
who inspired and in person led mighty armies to 
victory, so as to become for a time, in the third 
century of our era, Empress of the East, herself 
accomplished and the patroness of learning 
Longinus, of the famous Treatise on the Sublime, 
was her Prime Minister—Dr. Wright gives an 
excellent biography, no mere compilation, but 
based on the orginal authorities. Though every 
word of it is true, and in style it is simplicity 
itself, it reads like a dazzling Oriental romance, 
and a Stoic might be moved by the tragical close 
of such a career as Zenobia’s. 

Iiven by those who take a greater interest in 
the present and future of Turk-ridden Syria than 
in its past, the volume will be found very interest- 
ing. Dr. Wright knows the Bedouin by long and 
painful personal experience, and is indignant at 
the popular notion that there is anything 
chivalrous in that treacherous, ruthless, and at 
bottom rather cowardly buccaneer of the desert. 
The Doctor tells, in his quiet unexaggerative way, 
the story of more than one rencontre with aggressive 
Bedouins, who made off when he explained to 
them—he speaks Arabic fluently—that his revolver 
could fire twenty shots a minute. But they can be 
bold enough when, as described in many passages 
of Dr. Wright’ 8 volume, they swoop down in over- 
powering numbers on a Syrian village, massacring 
men, women, and children, carrying off their floc ks 
and herds, and leaving nothing but the bare walls 
of their homes. The Bedouin completes tlie work 
begun by the Turkish tax-gatherer and the Turkish 
soldier, whom Dr. Wright calls a ‘‘ legalised 
brigand” ; adding that the Turkish governors of 
the towns are often bribed by a share of the 
plunder to connive at the plundering. The 
Bedouin is to the industrious peasant of Northern 
Syria what the Kurd is to the Armenian of Asia 
Minor; and the so-called ‘ protection” of the 
Turkish governor and soldiery is as fatal to the 
protected in the one region as in the other. Nor 

is this a case in which a Christian onlooker and teacher 
like Dr. Wright might be suspected of an exaggerated 
sympathy with oppressed fellow-Christians. The great 
majority of the victims of these ‘Syrian outrages” are 
Moslems. No Christian Power considers itself bound by 
treaty obligations to protect them. For the present their 
only hope of release from the twofold tyranny and rapine 
of Turk and Bedouin lies in self-expatriation or the 
merciful intervention of Allah. 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 


Politics are without the scope of these columns, or I might 
remind the reader that several months ago I predicted the 
exact line of conduct Abdul Hamid would pursue to the end 
amid the complications that were in store for him. It was 
not a difficult thing to do on my part. Anyone endowed 
with the smallest faculty for observation might have done 
the same thing—given the opportunity. A man need not 
be an embryo Lavater to read the Sultan’s face. The 
rest is plain sailing, provided one keeps one’s ears open in 
Constantinople, as I did when there some years since. 


I saw the Sultan once during my stay: it was on a 
Friday, when, according to custom, he went to the small 
mosque of Medidjié to attend the service of the Selamlick. 
He would not do that if he were not obliged, for Abdul 
Ifamid dislikes nothing so much as to proceed beyond the 
walls of the Seraglio—which is the name of the Palace, and 
must not be confounded with the institution of the harem. 
As it is, although the outer wall of the Palace is scarcely 
one hundred and fifty yards distant from the mosque, he 
goes in a closed carriage; and but for the kindness of a 
friend who secured me a seat in the Ambassador’s box, I 
should not have had the glimpse of him I had, inasmuch 
as, discarding Oriental dignity for the nonce, he crossed 
the courtyard like a flash of lightning. At a rough guess, 
I should say ten thousand troops lined that very short 
furlong traversed by the imperial carriage. 


All this would lead one to infer that the Sultan is afraid. 
‘That is what it spells,” as our American cousins would 
say. If Abdul Hamid is not afraid, he ought to bring an 
action against his face, for never was fear more plainly 
expressed in a man’s features. It is a haunted look which, 
once seen, is not likely to be forgotten. With his piercing 
eyes, which from where I sat seemed to me black, his 
pointed beard and shapely nose, Abdul Hamid might pass 
muster as a good-looking man. He had really altered 
very little during the twenty-cne years I had not seen 
him, and I remember that in 1867, when he accompanied 
his uncle, Abdul Aziz, to France, the Court ladies of 
the Empress Eugénie voted him very handsome indeed, 
and that in ‘spite of his short stature. They liked him 
much better than the late Ismail Pasha, who came a 
fortnight before. But Abdul Hamid, though but five- 
and-twenty years old, appeared ill at ease in the presence 
of European women; Ismail Pasha, notwithstanding his 
thirty-seven years, or perhaps because of them, was the 
very reverse. Abdul Hamid never appeared in anything 
but the sombre semi- European uniform. Ismail came out 
like a butterfly. In one of my own notes, taken at the 
time, I read that the Viceroy of Egypt ordered fourteen 
dozen pairs of trousers, eight dozen waistcoats, and eight 
dozen frock-coats. ‘* Voila l’espéce d’homme que je suis,” 
as the Laird says in ‘ Trilby.” 


Abdul Hamid knew French then, and I was told that 
he has not forgotten it. Yet he almost,obstinately refused 
to enter into conversation with any of the Empress’s dames 
Vhonneur. Ismail, who, n spite of many statements to 
the contrary, spoke, to my mind, atrocious French, 
chattered away like a magpie. And yet the Court beauties 
liked the Sultan’s nephew better than the Sultan’s vassal. 
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that Abdul Hamid had sent enormous sums out of the 
country, and that one day he would follow the wealth he 
had hoarded—that is, would escape alive. Those who 
discussed these intentions neither blamed nor praised, for 
they were mostly foreigners. At the same time they 
frankly averred that Abdul Hamid’s difficulties were to a 
great extent of his own making. They 

said he was selfish, and far from deserving 

the reputation of a would-be reformer ; he 

was unquestionably more narrow-minded 

than a great many of his predecessors, 

and not nearly so liberal as some of 

the best of his Ministers. They did not 

deny Abdul Hamid’s intelligence, but 

questioned whether it was directed into 

the right channels. In one word, they 

practically foretold things which bid fair 

to be realised within a measurable dis- 

tance; and on one point they were all 

agreed — namely, that Abdul Hamid 

would die neither a hero’s nor a martyr’s 

death, but would, if possible, take a leaf 

from Ismail’s book and spend his wealth 

elsewhere than among the nation he had 

for many years drained to the uttermost 

farthing. 


P.S.—In answer to my correspond- 
ent’s request for my authority on Daniel 
Lambert’s weight, I beg to state that 
it is Mr. Edward Walford, the author 
of the last four volumes of ‘‘ Old and 
New London.” Mr. Walford, who, I 
believe, died recently, enjoyed a most 
deserved reputation for accuracy. Here 
my responsibility ceases, but I may be 
allowed to point out that Mr. Walford’s 
figures in no way invalidate the truth of 
the inscription on Daniel Lambert’s grave- 
stone, as quoted by Wilson and Caulfield. 
It is perfectly possible for Lambert to 
have lost thirty-four stone in four years, 
or even in less time, if he was suffering 
from any disease affecting the digestive 
organs, and therefore deprived of nine- 
tenths or three-fourths of his ordinary 
dietary. Why should not a human being 
be capable of living on its own fat as 
well as a hybernating animal? I am 
quoting from memory, but I am positive 
as to my facts. A pig fattened for the 
market was being led along the lower 
cliff at Dover, when there was a slip 
of the rock. The animal was entombed 
for one hundred and sixty days, at the 
end of which it was still alive, but its 
weight had diminished by 130 lb. The 
fat had gone in respiratory combustion. 
Will my correspondent reckon the thing 
out for himself with regard to an : 
enormous creature like Lambert? My Tur 
authority for the latter statement is 
M. Martel, who relates the fact in the ‘‘ Transactions of 
the Linnean Society.” I cannot give offhand the particular 
volume, but will find it if desired. 





An Order in Jouncil has en ssued defining the duties 
of the principal officers who may be charged, under the 
Secretary of State for War, with the administration of the 
departments of the 
Army. These are 
the Commander- 
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It was because in those days the soft, dreamy looks of the 
young Eastern Prince spoke volumes of poetry. 


The soft, dreamy looks went long ago: they were 
ousted by the cares of State in a country where the assassin 
ever dogs the steps of the ruler. Even as early as 1888 
rumours that have become rife within the past fortnight 
were alluded to with bated breath. It was whispered then 


in-Chief, the Ad- 

jutant - General, 

the Quartermaster- 

General, the In- 

spector-General of 

Fortifications, and 

the Inspector- 

General of Ord- 

nance. The Order 

also defines the 

duties of the Fi- 

nancial Secretary 

of the War Office. 

A convention 

between the Gov- 

ernment of the 

Khedive of Egypt 

and the British 

Government, 

signed at Cairo on 

Nov. 21, declares 

that every slave in 

Egyptian territory 

is entitled to full 

and complete free- 

dom, and may 

demand letters of 

enfranchisement 

whenever he de- 

sires. Every head 

of a family in 

whose harem there 

are slayes unpro- 

vided with certifi- 

cates of manumis- 

sion will be liable 

Fhete Maghes and Mull-ns, Ryde. to the fines and 

: penalties imposed 

DIED. for the sale or 

purchase of slaves, 

or for exchanges of them between families, or for 

attempts to hinder them from procuring their freedom. 

The captains, owners, and crews of vessels. carrying slaves 

are made liable to fine and imprisonment. A court of 

appeal to judge of all slavery questions will be appointed, 

to consist of two European and three native judges. 

Cruelty to slaves may be punished with fifteen years’ 
imprisonment and hard labour. ‘ 
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THE LATE SIR HENRY PONSONBY, G.C.B. 
Her Majesty the Queen, whose sincere personal friendship 
for the old and faithful servants of her Court ond Royal 
Household is so frankly exhibited upon every suitable 
occasion, has again to deplore the death of one, her Private 


Shoto Wulery, Regent Street 
LATE GENERAL SIR HENRY PONSONBY, G.C.B. 


Private Secretary axp Keeren or tae Privy Prese. 
Secretary from 1870, and her Keeper of the Privy Purse 
from 1877. Though retired from those offices since the 
early part of this year, and prostrate with incurable illness, 
he received tokens of her kindly regard until his actual 
decease, on Thursday, Nov. 21, in the seventieth year of 
his age. General the Right Hon. Sir Henry l’rederick 
Ponsonby, G.C.B., was born at Corfu in 1825, a son of 
Major-General the Hon. Sir Frederick Cavendish Ponsonby, 
K.C.B., who was second son of the third Karl of Bess- 
borough; his mother was a daughter of the third Earl 
Bathurst. He was educated at the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, and in 1842 was appointed ensign in the 
49th Regiment of Infantry, but was transferred 
to the Grenadier Guards. He became aide-de-camp and 
private secretary to three Lords Lieutenant of Ireland— 
namely, the Earl of Clarendon, the Earl of St. Germains, 
and the Earl of Carlisle. In 1855, being then a Captain, 
he served with the Grenadier Guards in the Crimea at the 
siege of Sebastopol, and attained the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel. On his return home he was appointed Equerry to 
the Prince Consort, whom he served during four years ; 
but went, upon the death of that lamented Prince, to 
rejoin his regiment, the Grenadier Guards, in Canada, 
where he commanded the battalion, and was promoted 
to the rank of Major-General. His life subsequently 
was wholly spent in the direct service of her Majesty's 
personal and private business, as he succeeded General 
Grey in the office of her Private Secretary, and General 
Sir Thomas Biddulph as Keeper of the Privy Purse. 
These arduous and important functions, the latter 
involving the control of an expenditure of £60,000 a year, 
were performed by him with strict punctuality and dili- 
gence, and with as much good judgment of affairs various 
and complex in detail as unfailing tact and courtesy in 
dealing with a great diversity of cases and persons. The 
Queen’s approbation of his conduct was signified by con- 
ferring upon him, first the honour of a Knight Commander 
of the Bath, and latterly that of Knight Grand Cross, and 
nominating him one of the Privy Council, also by the grant 
of Osborne Cottage for his residence with his family. He 
had married in 1861 one of the Queen’s Maids of Honour, 
a daughter of Mr. John Crocker Bulteel, of Flete, South 
Devon ; this lady survives her husband, with three sons 
and two daughters. The ‘‘Court Circular” notices the death 
of Sir Henry Ponsonby with an expression of the Queen’s 
deep regret, adding that he was much respected and 
beloved. 


s00n 


A complimentary banquet, with a silver model of the 
yacht Valkyrie III., was given to Lord Dunraven at 
Cardiff on Noy. 21, Lord Tredegar presiding at the table. 
Lord Dunraven made a speech explaining and vindicating 
his recent course with regard to the New York Yacht Club 
and the owners of the Defender, and his complaint of 
unfair behaviour in the measurement and the load-water 
line examination of that vessel. The partisans of the other 
side, at New York, have held meetings and published 
resolutions denying all such charges. 
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Lord Balfour of Burleigh. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. Marquis of Lansdowne. Mr. C. T. Ritchie. 














Duke of Devonshire. Mr. Goschen. Lord Cross, Earl Cadogan. 


IN: A CABINET COUNCIL, 
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THE OLD QUARTERLIES. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 


The recent death of Mr. Henry Reeve, who at a. great 
age preserved his mental vigour in a surprising degree, 
naturally awakens reflection on the ‘‘ Old Quarterlies.”’ 


THE 
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novel. Often nobody could guess the author, because the 
pudding was by one hand, while the plums (the personal 
satire, asarule) were stuck in by another hand, not necessarily 
that of the editor, and not necessarily with the knowledge 
or consent of the original contributor. Thus there was 
plenty of ability, abundance of mystery and of mischief, 
and notoriety was attained even 
better than by the modern “star 


system”; indeed, political articles 





signed 


the 


by ‘*Outidanos” in a 


Inagazine are survivals of 
ancient method. 

Our worthy 
perfectly well how to ‘‘ work the 
The editors were entirely 


they went every- 


ancestors knew 
oracle,” 
‘up to date’ 
where, talked everywhere, listened 
intent 





were as 
old 
according te Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ could 
not spit out of his window with- 
out thinking of the 
Magazine.” Scott especially men- 
tions to Gifford Jeffrey's habit of 
getting a dull specialist to review 
a book then 
‘throwing in a handful of spice.” 
Were I to say that the old editors 
were men of very delicate scruples, 
that they respected private feelings 
when they could make a point by 
lacerating them, I would greatly 
mislead the reader. Now, if to-day 
the editor of the Quarterly em- 


everywhere, and 


on business as Cave, who, 


Gentleman's 


on his topic, and 


ployed a specialist to review a work 
on astronomy, and if he threw in 
a handful of spice by way of arch 
Robert Dall’s 
appearance and private 
affairs, I much doubt 
that people would look up the 
Quarterly at the clubs, and that 
would be war in scientific 

Or if any ordinary political 


allusions to Sir 
personal 


have not 


there 

circles. 
scribe wrote an essay on the Cabinet, 
and then Sir William Ilarcourt 
dropped in all the best stories he 
ever heard, all the smartest 
things he ever thought, about the 


and 
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THE RIGHT REV. ERNEST ROLAND WILBERFORCE, 
The Edinburgh, which Mr. Reeve conducted so long, is the 
elder, and in 1902 would attain its centenary. In 1808 Scott 
communicated to Ellis, ‘tin dern privacy,” the idea of 
starting a rival in London. For very many years these 
rather hostile periodicals were, one may say, supreme in 
English literary discussions, and of an importance to us 
astonishing in politics. One of the editors, a man by no 
means given to foolish fancies, nor to magnifying his 
office, tells an eminent author of his friends that the 
Government of the day will probably not decide on what 
we now call its programme till the Review has spoken! Con- 
ceive Lord Salisbury or Sir William Harcourt awaiting in 
discreet inaction a voice from Albemarle Street or Pater- 
noster Row! We cannot imagine such a thing, nor under- 
stand how serials which appeared at such long and rather 
irregular intervals could ever have been ‘‘ up to date.” The 
Quarterly, and possibly the Edinburgh, partly overcame the 
difficulty of time by issuing an extra number when the 
affairs of the country especially demanded supervision. 
This judicious intervention must have been very welcome 
to a perplexed Government and puzzled people. The 
editor came down, as it were, from a mystic mountain, 
bearing a messoge in blue and buff, or in modest drab. 
But if the modern occupants of quarterly editorial chairs 
were thus to forswear their august repose, the newspapers, 
one fancies, would not be awe-struck. 


Why were such tarde volventia plaustra, such slow- 
coaches, held in such esteem? Monthly magazines were 
scarce, and flippant with a flippancy that would horrify 
Mr. Knowles and the public to-day. Newspapers were 
esteemed as pot-house rags, mendacious and irresponsible. 
The quarterlies were known to be written by men often 
*inspired,” if not actually in contact with great affairs. 
The anonymous utterances had the force of mystery; the 
Duke's right-hand man might be expressing the ducal 
sentiments, and, assuredly, the editors were much behind 
the political scenes. The contributors, as Scott observes to 
Ellis, were well paid; indeed, a hundred guineas would 
seem to have been an ordinary price for a single article. 
Of course, such prices are now only accorded to people 
who are not writers by profession, but are known for 
something else. Thus very good pens were employed, as 
Scott himself, Southey, Heber, Croker, Milman, Lockhart, 
Jeffrey, Macaulay, Sidney Smith—a couple of generations 
of men of letters to whom our time offers no parallels. 
Though names were not printed, the authorship of a 
successful article was often avowed, with the editorial 
consent, or even by the editorial desire. When unavowed, 
literary gossip buzzed over the theme, as it now does 
round the anonymous author of a lampoon in the form of a 


individual members of the Cabinet, 
I do believe that the very public 
itself would turn from its Rag Bag 
and Chiff Chaff to peruse the Quarterly. ‘* These things 
were so, but they are not so, and Heaven forbid that they 
should be so,” as the lass says in the fairy tale. Mean- 
while, in the same number as 
these frivolities, would be ap- 
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and Tennyson are famous; but in Keats's affair, politics 
came in; besides, who, after all, can or does read 
** Endymion” ? 

There are plenty of absurdities in the early Tennysonian 
editions, and, as the merit was original, it was sure to be 
overlooked by all but the young. Not that the young are 
invariably right, especially when they make it a virtue to 
admire the priggishly dirty when combined with the 
sedulously dull. Scott’s own novels were always trounced 
with a stubborn lack of intelligence in the Quarterly as 
long as Gifford reviewed them, Gifford who owed his 
editorship so much to Scott. It is a wonder that the 
review ever survived its original editor, a snappish, dull, 
dilatory recluse. 

It has been shown that the quarterlies began in ways 
and with advantages which quarterlies can no longer 
imitate or enjoy. Even if they were invariably written by 
intellects as great as those of the original contributors, the 
wise world prefers the Lay Bay, the sacred book of the 


West. 





THE NEW BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. 
The appointment or ‘translation’ of the Right Rev. 
Ernest Roland Wilberforce, D.D., Bishop of Newcastle, to 
the see of Chester, made vacant by the death of Bishop 
Durnford, has been approved by her Majesty the Queen. 
There are many reasons which render it a fitting choice. 
The name of Wilberforce has been associated with Sussex 
for some generations, and the Bishop is returning to the 
home of his childhood. He has been Bishop of the new 
diocese of Newcastle thirteen years, and that means work 
Indeed, it has recently been evident that the 
Bishop's health was yielding to the strain. Chichester is 
not a heavy diocese, and the climate is better for him. But 
the strongest justification of his appointment is the fact that 
he is a man of robust mind, who may be trusted to carry on 
the work of the diocese on the lines laid down by his pre- 
decessor, with whose theological views, at any rate, he is 
considered to be in entire agreement. A distinct High 
Churchman, he is nevertheless impatient of extremes. Le 
was born in 1840, a younger son of that eminent prelate 
the Right Rev. Dr. Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford 
and afterwards of Winchester. He educated at 
Harrow School and at Exeter College, Oxford, was ordained 
by his father, and became curate of Cuddesdon, then rector 
of Middleton Stoney, Oxfordshire, and domestic chaplain 
to his father, but in 1873 was appointed by Mr. Gladstone 
Vicar of Seaforth, near Liverpool. He held the office of 
sub-almoner to the Queen from 1871 to 1882, and was four 
years occupant of a Canonry in Winchester Cathedral. He 
was also Warden of the Wilberforce Mission College. In 
1882 he was appointed first Bishop of the newly created 
see of Newcastle, and his subsequent career may be 
described as that of a hard-working modern Bishop. 


hard work. 


was 





pearing reviews and essays by baa 
the best qualified men of letters 
of the time—that is, of the 
official class in literature. The 
Ministry were probably, as 
Scott suggests, ‘‘ giving tips,” 
‘furnishing the reviewers, 
through the medium of their 
editor, with accurate views of 
points of fact, so far as they 
are fit to be made public.” It 
was a kind of veiled and dis- 
creet “interviewing.” The 
great quarterlies had what, I 
presume, the newspapers had 
not, official information. 
Gifford seems to have been 
chosen as first editor of the 
Quarterly just because he 
‘*enjoyed the confidence of Mr. 
Canning, and of other persons 
in power.” 

Scott, of course, was all for 
‘‘keeping our swords clear as 
well as sharp, and not forgetting 
the gentlemen in the critics.” 
But, once in the din of battle, 
a number of partisans were 
likely to forget these words of 
counsel, 

Both of the famous old 
quarterlies distinguished them- 
selves, as a rule, by the most 
glaring literary misjudgments. 
This, of course, must have 
added to their popularity, as the 
persons who rightly admire a 
new author of original genius 
must always be in a miserable 
minority. Jeffrey attacked 
Wordsworth with the flippancy 
which that great poet is apt to 
provoke even among readers 
who admire him extremely— 
at his best. The cases of Keats 
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AND EVE. 
BY THE CANON JESSOPP. 


In The Illustrated London News of Nov. 20, 1894, there 
appeared a certain frivolous paper upon the life and doings 
of two happy tortoises that had been living for a few years 
under the benign influences which a gracious kinswoman of 
mine is wont to shed upon all things animate and inanimate 
that bask in the sunshine of her smile. It is not to report 
upon these two favoured creatures that I write to-day— 
they are alive and well, thank you; but I have a little 
lost my interest in them, my pride in them, in fact. If I 
may use a vulgar expression, I will venture to say that the 
noses of these tortoises of the Lady Laura have been put 
out of joint of late. I have come into relations with other 
tortoises that are more noticeable than they. First and fore- 
most, I have discovered that the city of Norwich is famous 
for tortoises, and deserves to be more famous still by reason 
of their being able to boast of a very accomplished historio- 
grapher, who has written more intelligently and more 
gracefully about these animals than any naturalist ever 
wrote before. Sir Peter Eade is a physician and a man of 
science, and has been a keeper of tortoises thirteen years 
and more. Le weighs them, he watches them, he feeds 
them, he appeals to their intellects, to their memory of the 
past, to their hopes of the future; but he finds them deaf 
to his voice, charm he never so wisely. The worst of it, 
however, is that he has arrived at the belief that his two 
tortoises are both males, each pursuing his monotonous 
celibate life, and each avoiding to some extent the society 
of the other. I suspect that they are moody, disap- 
pointed animals, that one would slay the other if there 
were a lettuce to gain by the crime, and that no love 
is lost between them. I know not what their names are, 
but I know what they ought to be called. Clearly they 
should be known among tortoises as Cain and Abel. One 
of them, indeed, shows a marked preference to slices of 
apple—-hence the suggestion of his name; the other, just 
because his brother prefers that fruit, turns away from it 
with marks of displeasure. This brother must be Cain. 
These tortoises are ambitious tortoises. Sir Peter tells 
how, when green peas are in season, Cain and Abel make 
violent efforts to climb up his trousers to get at the green 
peas in his pockets. Nay! that even without any thought 
of satisfying the cravings of his maw, one of them has 
been known to try and climb a tree — or something 
like it—only to get nearer the sun in the heavens. 
Both are moody and rage ‘ful when the clouds come 
and darken the heavens with their gloom. The larger of 
these brethren is, however, but a poor little object——in 
1892 he weighed no more than 31b. 3} 0z.—and when he 
does not thrive, mayhap he is pining for he knows not 
what. He hasa heart brimful of love to give away, and none 
comes to claim it. Poor desolate Abel ‘ 

In that same city of Norwich, however, there is another 
tortoise, who may well be called Methuselah. He is said 
to be ‘‘an old inhabitant of this city.” He is known to 
have lived there for at least thirty years. He shows no 
signs of infirmity, and he weighs 6} 1b. The hermit life 
seems to suit him, and all I have to say of him is that his 
life has been virtuous, his tastes innocent, and his deport- 
ment grave, not to say sanctimonious—a good specimen, in 
short, of what an anchorite ought to be: frugal in his diet, 
seldom smiling, never violent. 

Within the last week or so I have had the privilege of 
being introduced to a happy wedded pair of tortoises who 
exhibit all the signs of perfect connubial felicity. In the 
year 1845 they were presented to Miss Biddell, of Ipswich, 
and under her fostering care they have remained for fifty 
years and more, pursuing the even tenor of their way and 
fondly attached to one another. This year, 1895, they kept 
their golden wedding, and they have been fed as much as 
possible during the summer upon rose-leaves, which they 
dearly love, to impress upon their memories the fact which 
they seem to be only half alive to—namely, that for half a 
century they have been united in matrimony, and never 
had an angry word. The Dunmow flitch ought to be 
awarded them. Do they not deserve it? Of course their 
names are, respectively, Adam and Eve. Eve is portly and 
dignified, but she has not nearly attained to the dimensions 
nor probably to the years—of the Norwich Methuselah : 
she weighed but five pounds the other day. Adam is, to 
my mind, a plebeian tortoise. I suspect something like a 
low marriage must be laid to the charge of Eve. She is 
comely ; he is coarse. But their union has been blessed 
with offspring. No! not quite that, but with the hope and 
promise of offspring. Eve has had eggs, and this year she 
laid five of them. But—so much the worse for the heart- 
lessness of human creatures!—not one has been allowed 
to be sat upon. All those eggs were blown! They are 
pearly white—very thick and hard in the shell, very brittle, 
round, and about the size of a wood-pigeon’s egg. When 
Eve lays an egg she turns her back upon it, and rapidly 
kicks earth over it with her hind feet; then she walks off 
demurely, and apparently forgets all about it, for, as often 
as not, she deposits the next egg somewhere else in the 
garden, and forgets that too. Both these creatures know 
their mistress well, and come at call of her voice. Both 
are believed to be at least sixty years old, for they were 
not young fifty years ago. Their habits are precisely such as 
have been described before. The »y butt one another ; they 
have their little preferences for different plants, though they 
will leave everything else for rose-leaves; they bask in the 
sun ; they think life in winter not worth living, and so they 
wisely go to sleep, as many of us would do if we could. 
When they drop off into torpidity—which, observe, isa higher 
region of existence than stupidity—then their kind mistress 
puts them in a box, covers them over with dry sand, takes 
them to their own apartment in her comfortable house, 
and leaves them till the spring is well advanced and they 
begin to move again. Then their slow pulses resume their 
languid throbs once more, and they are turned out 
into that garden again, which is to them the Garden of 
Eden. They climb up the steps to the drawing-room 
sometimes, and then amuse themselves by enacting a little 
drama of their own, which consists of burrowing under 
the carpet, conscious that todo so is a wrong, but sure at 
the same time that what is wrong is pleasant. Observe 
that even among the dreamy tortoises the belief is prevalent 
that Paradise without the excitement of disobedience would 
lose some of its charm. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor, 


IctncLa.—We take it B abandoned the game, or discontinued his 
moves ; therefore the law distinctly states he must be considered to have 
lost. It was his duty to have seen A was wrong, and he must put up wit 
the penalty of his mistake, just as much as he would by leaving a piece 
en prise, or other similar oversight. 

O H Bare (Malmesbury).—While we personally prefer Black’s position, we 
should feel bound to adjudicate the game as drawn, because no advantage 
can be demonstrated to either side. 

E W Burnett.—We presume your first move is B to K sq. 
however, is rather too easy for our use. 

C M O.—The continuation in No, 2691 after 1. 
P moves; 3. R to Q sq, Mate. No. 2694 cannot be 
takes B. 

H M Pripravux (Bristol).—In the ending you name there is ne mate in 
four moves, and you will find many similar inaccuracies in the works of 
the old masters. 

Dr F Sr.—There is another solution by 1. B to B 5th (ch), 
in two more moves. 

Correct Sorvtions or Proprems Nos. 2687 and 2689 received from 
Dr. A R V Sastry (Mysore) ; of No. 2690 from J T Kirkland (Almonte, 
Ontario), J W Shaw (Montreal), and D J Greentree (Hamilton) ; of 
No. 2691 from Evans (Port Hope, Ontario); of No. 2692 from Albert 
Wolff, R Worters (Canterbury), and Alpha: of No. 2693 from M A Eyre 

Folkestone), T Shake-pear, J 8 Wesley (Exeter), F W Crisp, J Sowden, 
W dA Barnard Uppingham), E G Boys, J Bailey (Newark), and 
Professor Charles Wagner (Vienna). 

Cornecr Soivtioxs or Prosiem No. 2694 received from E E H, W R 
taillem, M A Eyre (Folkestone), J 8 Wesley, H T Bailey, T Roberts, 
J Sowden, Professor Charles Wagner (Vienna), F W Crisp, R Worters 
Canterbury’, Dawn, Sorrento, E G Boys, F B Guerin (Guernsey) T G 
Ware), H 'T Atterbury, F Glanville, Dr F St, C E Perugini, E Louden, 
H_ 8 Brandreth, R H Brooks, F A Carter (Maldon), L Desanges, W 
Wright, H E Lee, F Leete (Sudbury), Frank Proctor, H Rodney, 
Thomas Shoebridge, B Copland (Chelmsford), G T Hughes (Athy), E W 
Burnell, W R B (Clifton), Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), 
Fr Fernando (Glasgow). F W C (Edgbaston), W d’A Barnard (Upping- 
ham), E H Broomfield, Shadforth, F Waller (Luton), C M A B, Hereward, 
John M‘Robert (Crossgar), J F Moon, Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), James 
Gamble, Mrs Kelly (of Kelly), Julia Short (Exeter), A Newman, F R 
Hargreaves, Oliver Icingla, J Dixon, and F James (Wolverhampton). 


OLIVER 


The problem, 


K takes Kt is 2. B to K 3rd, 
solved by 1.8 


and Rook mates 


SotvuTion oF Propiem No. 2693.—By Curvarien Desances. 


BLACK 
K to Q 4th 
K to Q 5th 


WHITE 
1. Bto B 5th 
2. Q to K 6th (ch 
3. Q mates. 


Ii Black play 1. Kt takes P, 2. Q to K 6th, P takes Q; 3. R to Q 7th, Mate 


PROBLEM No. 2696. 
By P. H. Wittiams. 


BLACK. 





VANE 











WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN AMERICA. 
Game played between Messrs. Pittssury and StTeniine. 
Ruy Lopez. 

BLACK (Mr. P. wuite (Mr. 8 
P to K 4th 13. B takes B 

Kt to Q B 3rd 14. Kt to R Srd P to Kt 3rd 

P to K Kt 3rd 15. Kt (at R 3) to B2 P to B 4th 

P takes P 16. Kt to Kt 3rd P to Q R 4th 

5. B takes Kt 17.Q Rto Q aq P to R 5th 

Kt takes P is better. The text move | 18. Kt toQ B s« B to K 3rd 
kads to a speedy development of Black's | 19. PtoQ R ard B to B 5th 
forces. 20. K R to K sq B to K Kt 4th 
Q P takes B The play of these Bishops is admirable 
Q takes Q Not only in the exchange threatened at 
B to Q 2nd once by B to Q 7th. but also by B to Kt 
6th, when follows Kt takes B. P takes Kt ; 
Kt to R eq, P to Bb Sth, and the Knight is 
shut out the rest of the game. 
21. K to B 2nd B to Q 7th 
22. R to K R sq B takes Kt 
23. R takes B R to Q 7th (ch 
24. K to Kt 3rd B to Kt 6th 
25. Kt to R sq R takes Q Kt P 
26. Kt takes B R takes Kt 
27. P to Q B 4th R to Q sq 
28. R to Q Kt sq R (at Q sq) to Q6 
29. R takes R P takes K 
30. R to Q Kt sq P to Q Kt 4th 
81. P takes P P to B 5th 
82. K to B 2nd R to Q 7th (ch 
Bishop. | 33: K to Kt 3rd P to Kt 7th 

34. P to R 3rd P to B 6th 
Black wins. 


wire (Mr. 8.) BLACK (Mr. P. 


1. P to K 4th 
2. Kt to K B 8rd 
3. B to Q Kt 5th 
4. P to Q 4th 


5. 
6. Q takes P 
7. Kt takes Q 
8. Castles 

As a k evidently intends to Castle 
(Q R), ould be better to develop the 
Queen's ‘ph es at once to be enabled to do 
the same, as a means of minimising the 
power of the extra Pawn on that side of 
the board. At any rate, B to K 3rd, P to 
Q B3rd,Q Kt to Q 2nd might have been 
played in due course, reserving the option 
of Castling at a 

ss Castles 

9. B to K 3rd B to Kt 2nd 
10. P to Q B 3rd Kt to B 3rd 
11. B to Kt 5th K R to K sq 
12. P to B 3rd P to K R 3rd 
13. B takes Kt 

He should have retired the 
Two Bishops against two Knights become 
all-powerful in the hands of a master. | 





CHESS IN AUSTRALIA. 

Game played in the match between Messrs. Wattace and Estixo. 
Queen's Gambit Declined.) 

piack (Mr. E waite (Mr. W. 


P to Q ith | 14. P to K R 4th 
P to K 3rd 15. R to K B sq 
Kt to K B 3rd 16. Kt to K 2nd 
PtoQ Kt3rd_ | 17. Q to Q 3rd B to R 7th 
5. KttoK B3rd Q Kt to Q 2nd is. B hes Q @nd Q to B éth 
It is usual to develop the K B early, | P 
leaving the ‘Queen 8 side until late r. b et ean oe at a ow woulh 
6. P takes P P takes P | | lo -~ Ly re te nee can fc nly wait 
° . o ‘ calmly for the enc slack’s conduct of his 
a oe 4 B to Q 3rd | forces (after the opening is admirable. vs 
A Pawn can be won at once by B to B | 19. B to B 3rd K R to K sq 
6th, and that seems the preferable | 20. Q to Q 2nd R to K 5th 
Now While soon drifts into @ bad post ion P to Q 5th QR to K sq 
af time t . Qto Q 3rd B to R 6th 
Castles B takes R 
R takes B R takes P 
P takes R Q takes R (ch 
K to B 2nd Q to B 7th 
K to Q 2nd Q takes R P 
. Oto B Sth Q to K 2nd 
. Qto K B 3rd Q to K 5th 
. Kt to Q 4th Q takes Q 
Black wins. 


pack (Mr. E 
Qtakes K Kt P 
B to Q 2nd 
Bto K Kt 5th 


white (Mr. W. 
P to Q 4th 
P to Q B 4th 


giving Black plenty « arrange an 
nck. 


Castles 

R to Q Kt sq 
B takes Kt 
Kt takes B 


SD bO HO ND bo 


rr 


SAAS See 


8. B to B 6th 
10. Kt takes Kt 
11. Btakes P 
12. Kt takes Kt B to Q B 3rd 
13. KttoQ B3rd QtoK Kt 4th 

This gives Black an apparently irresist- 
ible attack. B takes P hist was also safe 
enough. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


Some time ago I referred in this column to the subject 
of the divining-rod (or ‘‘dowsing-rod”’) as employed for 
the purpose of discovering the presence of water in 
localities where it is desired to sink wells. A pamphlet, 
entitled ‘“‘The Divining-Rod: Its History, Truthfulness 
and Practical Utility,’ by John Mullins and Sons, 
Colerne, Box, Wiltshire, has been handed to me _ by 
way of affording me information concerning the claims 
which the professors of this water-finding art make on 
behalf of their powers. The title-page of this work 
(dated 1894) also bears the notification ‘‘ under the 
patronage of her Majesty’s Government,” and there is 
given a very long list of patrons, ranging from dukes 
and earls down to knights, plain esquires, and limited 
companies. I even find the names of solicitors men- 
tioned in this list; but I suspect in the case of the 
men of law the end has justified the attestation of 
the- means. 


The authors of this work form a family who advertise 
therein their ubility ‘‘ to test land for springs of water 
in any part of Great Britain and Ireland.” Of the late 
Mr. Mullins, senior (whose sons still carry on the business 
of water-finding), it is stated that from an experience of 
thirty years he was ‘* bound tofind water wherever it existed.” 
Portraits of Mr. Mullins and his two sons are given in the 
volume, with the divining -twigs held in their hands. 
While indignantly repudiating the idea of trickery, and 
warning their readers against ‘ pride of intellect”? which 
leads people to deny the existence of phenomena ‘the 
cause of which they do not understand,” I regret to say the 
authors of this work do not afford the sceptical any practical 
aid or encouragement in the solution of the divining-rod 
puzzle. It is called “the gift of water-finding,” and 
with this statement we are expected to rest contented. 
But, of course, it is not in human nature (and especially in 
scientific human nature) to accept the ipse dirit of any one 
person, or even of a body of persons, as substantiating 
anything else than certain results or phenomena which 
have been observed. The real solution of the divining-rod 
inystery is what we require, and no amount of sarcasm 
regarding disbelief in that we cannot understand will 
suffice to deter scientific men from professing a healthy 
scepticism, more especially as the actual professors of the 
water-finding art apparently offer no adequate explanation 
of their powers. 


then, stands thus: that a laige body of 
testimony has been accumulated, showing, apparently, 
that a power of localising the existence of water exists 
in the case of certain persons; that it is alleged the depth 
at which water may be found is also capable of being pre- 
dicted; and that the usual modus operandi is that of using 
a hazel-twig suspended between the fingers, which twig 
becomes ‘‘ agitated,” or exhibits movements when the water- 
bearing areas are approached. I believe it is not necessary 
to employ a hazel-twig; any other description of w« od will 
answer the purpose, and I have seen it stated that a piece 
of wire will suffice. What remains to be done on the part 
of the divining-rod devotees is to afford to science all the 
aid necessary in determining the nature of the alleged 
powers in virtue of which they are enabled to exercise 
their water-finding functions. I have not yet seen any 
accurate and plainly recorded account of these powers or 
qualities, or of the sensations experienced in the course of 
the water-finding process. There may possibly exist some 
nervous condition found in certain persons only, whereby 
a sensitiveness to the presence of water is developed. I 
know of nothing in human physiology, however, to 
warrant such a belief; and I should be more than 
sceptical regarding the alleged power of the water-finder to 
determine even ‘the approximate capacity of each spring,”’ 
a feat stated to be performed by Mr. Mullins in the 
pamphlet before me (p. 21). 


The matter, 


Sceptical people have been found to assert that, as 
water is of very general distribution, the work of the 
water-finder is really of a hit-and-miss description. We 
hear of his finds, in other words, but we do not hear of his 
failures, The impression left on my mind by a perusal of 
Messrs. Mullins’ volume is that there are no failures 
eee I may be wrong in my supposition, of course, 
mit the idea is certainly conveyed that the method 
is infallible. I have heard 


practised by the *‘ divining-rod ” 
it alleged that some subtle electrical circuit is completed 


when the water-finding moment arrives. Of the justice or 
feasibility of this theory I leave experts in physics to judge. 
There is also a condition known to botanists as ‘ hygro- 
scopy,” in virtue of which an attraction for water is 
exhibited by plants in a very susceptible and typical 
fashion. Assuming the reality of the phenomena described 
by the water-finders, is it possible that 4 in certain individuals 
some condition analogous to the hygroscopic state of 
plants may be represe nted? I wish my readers to under- 
stand that I do not offer this suggestion even as a mere 
theory, far less as an explanation, of the divining-rod and 
its alleged powers. In my opinion, we have no adequate 
data as regards the operators, their sensations, and their 
personal equation relative to their work, whereon to found 
any solution of the matter at all. Therefore, I suppose, 
we must wait patiently for further details, although the 
evidence of water-finding, attested by men of very varied 
degrees of culture, certainly makes out an a priori case for 
examination. 


Great Northern 


raises 


The recent lamentable accident on the 
Railway at St. Neots, due to the fracture of a rail, 
anew the question regarding the possibility of detecting 
flaws in steel appliances. The Penistone accident, if I 
mistake not, was due to the breaking of a connecting-rod, 
and was declared to be an event utterly incapable of fore- 
casting by reason of the want of power to discover flaws in 
the structure. It will be interesting to note if the testing 
process has advanced in we since that date. If my 
memory serves me aright, a method of electrical testin 
has been suggested. Whether or not it is applicable an 
reliable is, of course, another matter entirely. 
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SKETCHES IN VENEZUELA. 


Py the Rev. W. C. Bourchier, R.N., H.M.S. “ Hood.”’ 
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THE LADIES’ 
DRESS 
I have serious faults to find with the 
This 18, perhaps, and I au 
authorities will be comparatively indifferent; but it is 


quite absurd to have bought a sealskin coat and have had 
it lined according to the latest decrees of the most 


PAGE, 


this week. 
afraid the 


weather 


unimportant, 


ote we Swe ae 


PELISSE TRIMMED WITH ERMINE. 


luxurious with a white chiné silk patterned with pink 
roses, and then to be forced to leave it to waste its sweet- 
ness on the desert air of the wardrobe while I wear a cloth 
jacket of simple and unattractive detail; yet, what can be 
done in the face of the fact that the north wind does not 
blow, the snows are remarkable by their absence, and 
December threatens to set in with an unusual want 
of severity? Well, I suppose I can find some comfort 
in writing about sealskin coats even 
if the fates forbid me the privilege 
of wearing them. The smartest seal- 
skin coats this year have short full 
basques, are almost tight-fitting and 
fastening down the centre of the 
front, are supplied with large sleeves 
which droop to the elbow in big 
pleats, and are —— at the neck 
with a collar of sable. The collar 
of sable fixed on to the coat has this 
year taken the place of the sable boa 
in the affections of many of us, 
although, of course, the sable boa still 
obtains in its thousands, replete with 
ten times as many tails as nature ever 
assigned to the little beast, and made to 
hang to the waist or to terminate on the 
bust, according to the individual taste 
or income. Broadtail coats made on 
the same plan as these sealskins I 
have just described are also being 
very much favoured by fashion this 
year. Broadtail is, however, very 
scarce in the land; its price is there- 
fore somewhat prohibitive; that is to 
siy, if you buy it of the best quality, 
and of course I personally scorn to 
discuss anything else. Broadtail calls 
aloud for the collar of chinchilla or 
the facing of ermine; it needs some 
softening influence, for it is in truth 
rather a hard and unbecoming fur, 
and its principal charm lies in the fact 
that it permits the slim figure the 
privilege of still looking slim, while it 
grants unto the more robust outlines 
a greater measure of elegance than 
sealskin would allow. There is a 
new model in fur coats which closely 
resembles the blouse. This has a 
short basque, and overhangs to a very 
slight degree a belt of jewels, while it 
is fastened at the neck, and shows 
a little waistcoat of white satin embroidered in 
buds to the waist. This fur bodice is cut into square 
tabs over the shoulders, and the sleeves are usually 
made of velvet or of some different fur. You will, for 
instance, find a broadtail bodice of this kind supplied 
with sable sleeves, or a sable bodice completed with 
sealskin sleeves. The style, however, is only suited to the 
extremely wealthy, and should be the exclusive privilege 


rose- 
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of the tall woman. It needs to be worn with an air—an 
air which, alas! it is impossible for the small woman to 
achieve, however she may try. 

But talking of these bodices recalls to my memory the 
all-important fact that the silk or brocade or velvet blouse 
continues to pursue its career of popularity. Of course we 
all know that to-day we bestow more attention upon the 
details of these than we did when they first put in their 
appearance among us; and, furthermore, those who are 
experienced have realised that at Peter Robinson’s, in 
Oxford Street, are always to be found the best ready-made 
blouses ; for here they manage to.get models from Paris, 
and prepare them discreetly for the English market. And 
I may mention, in parenthesis, that the pure, unadulterated 
French fashion is seldom acceptable in the eyes of the 
Englishwoman. It needs to be tempered with tact. I have 
an amiable artist who has been to Peter Robinson's sketching 
blouses, so that portraits of two of the most successful 
models from here appear on this page. The first one shows 
a bodice of white satin covered with chiffon, on which is an 
appliqué of point lace, while the sleeves are of green velvet ; 
velvet also forming the points of the collar, the bows and 
ends, and the waistband. The second one is of white silk, 
with a yoke of sequin embroidery shading from white to 
dark green, the bodice itself being covered with full chiffon 
while the bows and the straps of ribbon are of green velvet, 
the sleeves being of plain white silk. Both of them, | 
think, give convincing reason why their kind obtain favour 


And, after all, can we find an easier road to 


in our sight. 
2 


looking nice than the purchase of one of these bodices : 

Another easeful garment besides the blouse, which the 
unappreciative critics have attempted in vain to cast into 
the limbo of oblivion, is the tea-gown, and just at the 
present moment these are pre-eminently attractive gar- 


iments. When the days are dark and dreary and we 
commence afternoon tea at about three o’clock and steadily 
continue it up till six, we nced to be dressed for the part. 
The tea-gown proper is undoubtedly made of some rich 
stuff with quantities of lace or chiffon to form the front, 
and, perhaps, a border of fur and some diamond buttons to 
complete the effect. Still, a tea-~-gown on more simple lines 
may be successfully achieved by means of English satin, 
which drapes delightfully, and a few yards of the new short- 
haired silk-plush. The plush may be permitted, for instance, 
to make the bodice with a short full basque at the back, and, 
if the colour chosen were of heliotrope, then the front and 
sleeves might be of pale blue, the jewelled girdle of 
amethysts and turquoises, and the lace, which extends itself 
down either side of the skirt, take a tone of cream colour 
and put in a transparent appearance at the throat. I can 
see that gown in my mind’s eye—see it and admire it, too! 
The same style would also lend itself to cloth and soft silk, 
the bodice portion to be of face cloth, keeping still the front 
and sleeves of silk. In white cloth, for instance, with a 
narrow border of sable down the fronts of the coat followed 
by a gold embroidery, the effect would be very pleasing ; 
and then, of course, the front should still be of the English 
satin, but in white. This would be a thing of beauty which 
would be a joy for about a week—not longer I am afraid. 
More solid in its attractions is that pelisse sketched, which 
might be made of mignonette-green poplin with velvet 
sleeves, and cuffs and collar of ermine; or of black cloth 
braided in black and steel with broadtail sleeves and cuffs 
and collar of ermine. PAULINA Pry. 


NOTES. 
There is not a handsomer establishment of its kind in 
London than the finely lighted and extensive place of the 


SOME NEW BLOUSES. 


Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Company, 112, Regent 
Street. Excellent taste and the most skilled workmanship 
mark all their productions, and one can always learn the 
latest ideas and fancies of fashion there. Specimen stones 
are to be seen for the lucky people who have made fortunes 
out of the recent Stock Exchange boom; and there is 
also an abundant choice of the little trinkets that a 
good - natured brother or a fond father gives as a 
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Christmas token at so small an expense that a whole 
family of girls can be pleased out of a ten-pound note. 
In the cheaper as well as in the most costly jewels there is 
equally good taste and solid workmanship, A magnificent 
diamond is there at present as large as a human eye, and 
of a curiously similar shape to that organ; its unusual 
size is matched by its superb brilliancy—in fact it is a 
specimen stone, worth going to look at. Emeralds of un- 
commonly fine quality are also to be seen. Two splendid 
pieces (each worth over £1000) are emerald and diamend 
necklets, the style the somewhat square-set early Italian 
one that was introduced so prominently to our notice at 
the Italian Exhibition at the New Gallery. That exhibition 
has had a distinct influence on the taste in jewellery. 
The early Italian style is indeed very beautiful, giving 
prominence to both the outline of the design and the 
goldsmith’s work, instead of depending exclusively, as 
too much modern jewellery has done, on the mere brutal 
bigness of the stones, The little brooch which is here 
illustrated is a cheap 
ornament, the centre 
being an amethyst or 
topaz, and the price 
something well under 
a couple of pounds; 
yet in this small or- 
nament the style of 
design can be per- 
ceived. <A very beau- 
tiful diamond brooch 
or pendant isseton the same principle ; the wonderful delicacy 
of the setting and the purity of the water of the diamonds 
being the noticeable feature, and not the mere size of each 
diamond ; the whole effect of the very large square orna- 
ment being most artistic and splendid. A new design in a 
watch-brooch is also elaborately carved goldsmith’s work. 
The fashion of the hour, however, is for round brooches, 
some like buttons, and others showing the dress in the centre 
of the circle. These are made with all sorts of detailed 
differences. One particularly pretty one is a plain gold 
open circle on which sits a tiny squirrel in gold clutching 
in his paws a little black pearl ; a perfectly modelled basket 
(the wickerwork showing, though it is not much bigger than 
a pin’s head) is before him, and this holds a black and a 
white pearl, while another lies beside it; yet all this is 
quite inexpensive. ‘The other Illustration shows a golf 
brooch, very suitable for a devotee of that game. The watches 
with brooches are 

innumerable, and 

many most pretty as 

regards the 
The new catalogue 
gives numerous 
illustrations. 

Golf-players can 
have a pretty little 
novelty for a present at Messrs. Mappin Brothers, 
220, Regent Street, in the shape of a card printed to 
record the score, and slipping into a silver slender 
frame that is attached to a silver chain to fix into the 
belt by means of a hook, the device being the crossed 
implements of the game; a similar little gift would be 
a tablet for hanging up at home and recording engage- 
ments. To go on with the day of pretty but small things, 
there is an excellent idea at this house in a “‘ tea-infuser” 
of silver, which is to hold the magic herb in the pot till it 
has ‘‘drawn”’ sufficiently and then can be lifted out by its 
handle; said handle is telescopic in order that it may suit 
the big family teapot and mamma’s tiny breakfast-in-bed 
one equally obligingly. Plain silver is much in fashion, 
the taste for the elaborate chasing having passed, and a 
massive effect being liked just now. ‘Thus, a useful 
present would be Messrs. Mappin Brothers’ new inkstand, 
that has a wide base of fine, clear cut-glass of great thick- 
ness and a massive plain silver top; ora big paper-knife 
of tortoiseshell, with the long handle of solid plain silver. 
The newest photo-frames in silver are also plain. But 
chasing is, of course, liked best by some, and a beautiful 
sample of how it can be done is a brush-tray, just designed 
with little Cupids at the corners and many details of 
interest, named ‘‘ The Denmark,” in honour of Princess 
Maud’s engagement. The specialty of this firm is their 
‘**Queen’s”’ electro-plate, guaranteed to wear fer half a life- 
time as good as silver, and in this plate there are all manner 
of nice presents. Catalogues can be had. 

Peter Robinson’s Christmas bazaar is one of the sights 
of London. What a paradise for children! There is the 
most wonderful stock of toys imaginable, cheap and costly 
both. Fancy a doll’s house with a lift that goes up by 
clockwork, stopping at each story to let the ladies out 
on to a landing from which doors open for them to go 
into their bed-rooms, with anu electric bell at the front 
door, and with Venetian outside blinds to let up and down. 
Fancy a real gas-engine (on the Otto principle) that only 
needs an indiarubber tube fitted on to a pect, wt Re to get 
up a power that drives a whole workshop of machines, 
knife-grinders, lathe-workers, sawyers, and ever so many 
more working away for dear life. Mechanical toys 
of all sorts are in unlimited variety: a March hare 
wagging his head slowly, a Chinaman partaking of his tea 
in the centre of a tea-poy, and so on, all these being at the 
same time musical boxes. There are more elaborate toys 
still, that are made a source of amusement to the lucky 
children who visit the bazaar : there is a hen that cackles and 
lays a golden egg full of sweets in return for a penny in 
the slot, and there is an excellent Edison kinetoscope to be 
seen for the same trifling contribution. Nor are the 
bigger folks forgotten. There is a wonderful selection of 
boudoir clocks, at incredibly small prices, yet set in frames 
so pretty that there can be no doubt that they are repro- 
ductions of expensive old ‘‘ Louis” -models. There is a 
large selection of leather goods, from bags fitted for 
carriage use, with note-book, card-case, and purse, down 
to cheap photo-frames. There is a special department for 
parlour games, from table golf and billiards to go on any 
dining-table, to small card games, including new playing- 
cards that have Shaksperian characters in place of the ugly 
old ‘‘ court cards.” To mention in the most rapid way 
one-tenth part of the attractions in this wonderful display 
is impossible. Go and see for yourself—it is really a 
wonderful show ! FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 


Broocnu 1x Earry Travian Stryre. 


cases. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 
Phil May, 
has most admirably hit off the type of the 


That incomparable artist, Mr. 


paternal policeman in the accompanying 
sketch. 
right : 


The solicitous “bobby” is quite 
children can, in effect, make them- 
selves hoarse with crying, in which case 
Géraudel’s Pastilles are the very best thing 
that can be given them. From their earliest 
age children should be habituated to tle 
use of Géraudel’s Pastilles, as through the'r 
childish carelessness, which is, of course, 
natural, they expose themselves to draugh‘s, 
humidity, ete. Moreover, their respiratory 
apparatus is more likely than at a later age 
to receive the germs of cold, which may 
perhaps later on develop into bronchitis, 
throat, 


The use by 


laryngitis, and other lung, and 


bronchial troubles. children 
of Geraudel’s Pastilles is an excellent thing 
from every point of view, as they are thus 
safely preserved from miasmas, microbes, 
draughts, the effects of inhaling dust, etc. 
Above all things, they are preserved from 
the evil effects of breathing in damp air, 
fogs, and mists, which are dangerous to all, 
but especially to young children. 
Géraudel’s Pastilles act by inhalation and 
absorption directly upon the respiratory 
organs for coughs, colds, bronchitis, hoarse- 
Much 


preferable to pills, potions, and syrups, etc., 


ness, catarrh, asthma, laryngitis, etc. 


without 
Their 


Géraudel’s Pas- 


iritate the stomach 
of the 


instantaneous. 


which only 


reaching the seat disease. 


effect is 
tilles are most agreeable to the taste, 
essence of 


attained 


and contain the purest 


Norway Pine Tar, which has 


greater success in bronchial and catarrhal 


affections than any other substance or 


BeyxevoLent Pouiceman (to lost child) : 





Drawn by Phil May. 








“Now then, my little dear, don’t baw] like that. 


You ll make yourself ’oarse ; then I shall ’ave to give you some Géraudel’s Pastilles, as well 


as take you to the station.” 
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drug hitherto employed. They contain no 
narcotic or other injurious drug, and, unlike 
numerous other cough remedies, are not 
required by the Act of Parliament to bear the 
label * Poison.”’ They are entirely harmless, 
and can be used by old and young without 
danger. They can be used at all hours, 
before or after meals, without the slightest 
inconvenience. Slowly dissolved in the 
mouth, they give off a soothing, refreshing, 
aud healing vapour of Pine Tar, which is 
thus breathed into the bronchia and lungs 
disease, affording 


upon the seat of 


immediate relief, and effecting a gradual 


very 
and lasting cure. Owing to their direct 
action upon the bronchial tubes and lungs, 
they to all 
remedial agents. 
admirable in voice affections, strengthening 
They 


should be used constantly by smokers, and 


are infinitely superior other 


Géraudel’s Pastilles are 
the larynx and preserving the voice. 


by all whose vocal organs have any unusual 
strain to undergo. They are invaluable to 
those who are liable, owing to their occu- 
irritating and noxious 


pation, to inhale 


vapours or dust. Géraudel’s Pastilles were 
the only Pine Tar preparation to which an 
award was given by the International Jury 
of the Exposition Universelle of 1878, Gold 
Medal, 1885; 
Government, by Ministerial decision, on the 
advice of the Board of Health. 


Imperial 


Paris, tried by the French 
Authorised 
in Russia by the Government, 
with the approval of the Medical Board. 
Price per case, 1s. 14d., with directions for 
use. Can be ordered through any chemist, 
or will be sent post free on receipt of 
price, from the wholesale dépot for Great 
Britain, Fassett and Johnson, 32, Snow Hill, 


London, I..C. 
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A wo Sterling Silver Escallop Butter-Shells and two Knives, 
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One Shell and Knife, in Case, 21 1 
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Two Sterling Silver Flower- Vases, richly chased and pierced, 
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oyal Red Morocco Case, lined Silk and Velvet, £3 10 0 
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SPECIAL 
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(500 ILLUSTRATIONS) 


POST FREE. 





Pearl- Boodle Fruit-Knife, with Engrave | 
Silver Blade, in Case, 1§/- 





SENT TO THE COUNTRY 
ON APPROVAL. 


The © Versailles’ Sweetmeat-Dishes, in pierced Sterling Silver, complete in Royal Red Morocco Case, lined Silk and Velvet, £4 10 6 


Ric ~~ chased Sterling Silver Tea-Caddy, in Red Moroces 
Case, lined Silk and Velvet, £3 19 @ 24 inches square. 


Sterling Silver = Marked l’en and Pencil, in Cave, complete. 
Plain, 11/6 Richly Chased, 149 
(As illustrated.) 
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prepare d—at 


iD l 
m7 >t ugh surtace 
to have commun. 


Siegen is said 
Rupert, who in this as in othe rushed in 

his le ules had feared to tread: and the result is to be 
in such broad bold work as ‘** The Grand Executioner, ’ as 
well as in the more delicate portrait of himself. For 
time the Dutch seem to have practised mezzotint engraving, 
but in the hands of John Smith, who reproduced many of 
Sir Godfrey Kneller’s portraits, it became thoroughly 
nationalised in this country ; and he is well, but not 
represented by his portrait of Sir Cloudesley 
Chevlesmore lends a striking portrait ot 
Roger Williams, of which the original 
is not stated; but that of Jack Sheppard by Sir James 
Thornhill is said to be an authentic likeness, and has been 
reproduced with broad and strong effect by George White, 

engraving should have been 
umply recognised in an historical exhibition. The 
same may be said of Richard Earlom, who in the next 
generation carried on the traditions of White’s method, 
although in fact he was the pupil of Cipriani. Earlom, 
however, was overshadowed by his contemporaries John 
Jones, Gainsborough, Dupont, J. R. Smith, Valentine Green, 
and William Dickinson. ‘To a somewhat later date belong 
S. W. Reynolds and Charles Turner, with whom it may be 
said that the golden period of English mezzotint closed, 
although quite within our own time Samuel Cousins 
revived its popularity. The great mezzotintists were of 
the most part contemporaries of the great portrait-painters 
Reynolds, Romney, Gainsborough, and Hoppner; and it is 
through the former that we have been kept on familiar 
terms with the original pictures, seen from time to time at 
the loan exhibitions at Burlington House and elsewhere. 
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This is not the oecasion todiscuss their relative merits, but 
the exhibition organised by Messrs. Colnaghi affords ample 
ope for the comparis m of these masterpieces ot portrait- 
painting. The ‘*‘ Marlborough l’amily ” by Reynolds, etched 
by Charles Turner; the ‘‘Gower Family” by Romney, 
e‘ched by J. R. Smith; and ‘‘ The Ladies Waldegrave” by 
Valentine Smith, after Reynolds, are among the most 
striking groups, and to these should be added the ‘ con- 
versation”’ piece entitled ‘‘The Promenade at Carlisle 
ITouse,” etched by J. R. Smith, a very brilliant and effective 
work. Among the single figures the most distinguished 
and attractive are the portraits of . lady (certainly not the 
Duchess of York) after Schroeder, by H. Hudson; of Miss 
Kemble, after Reynolds, by J. Jone St = Lady Aldborough, 
by S. Einslie, and of Miss Crockatt, by John Dean—both 
ifter Hoppner; and of Mrs. Ingram-Shepherd, by J. R. 
Smith, after Reynolds, and of the Duchess of Bedford, 
ifter Hoppner, by 8. W. Reynolds. There are others which 
claim equal notice, and all are interesting in tracing the 
history of an art which, by reason of its great resources, 
cannot become extinct, although it may suffer eclipse. 

The thanks of the art-loving public are due to Mr. 
}unthorne for having chosen this moment to call attention 
to the long-neglected claims of a very different art, which 
has recently been taken up by several artists on both 
sides of the Channel. It was, however, probably without 
premeditation that the revival of lithography in Paris 
this country should coincide almost exactly 
centenary of its invention by an unsuccessful 
dramatic author. Like William Blake in our 
own country, Senefelder wished to be independent of un- 
sympathetic publishers, and, finding the cost of engraving 
copper plates ruinous, turned to Solenhofen stone as a 
modest and more trac table substitute. The 
invention was immediate, and although Senefelder’s dull 
plays are long forgotten, his art has been adopted in all 
countries and brought to a degree of perfection in at least 
two. It was a l’renchman, M. de Lasteyrie, who was the 
first to recognise the possible future of lithography in the 
reproduction of works of art, and private lithograph presses 
became fashionable adjuncts to the study or drawing- 
whilst they were recognised by artists like Vernet, 
and Géricault to have a future, especially as the 
channel by which art and literature could be best united 
for popular uses. It was, however, Charlet who ‘first 
practically applied lithography to newspaper work, but it 
was such artists as Gavarni, Grandville, Daumier, and the 
like who made lithography the almost exclusive vehicle of 
their art. Of latter years the industrial uses of lithography 
have overshadowed its artistic possibilities, but recently 
there has been a reaction both in France andin this country, 
in which Mr. Whistler has taken an active part. The 
exhibition now open at Mr. Dunthorne’s Gallery (Vigo 
Street) shows what our artists cam achieve and how 
rapidly they recognise the advantages offered by an 
art which makes them more independent of purely 
mechanical aid than even etching. Moreover, it is 
possible to produce lithographed work more rapidly and 
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more cheaply than etched work, of whatever kind; and a 
hundred or more copies can be taken of the original 
drawing without detriment to the stone, thanks to the 
improvements in printing and paper-making suggested 
by the Messrs. Goulding. The apparent object “of the 
present exhibitors is somewhat akin to that of the Painter- 
Etchers, for they have in all cases produced original 
works—landscapes and figures—in which the artistic sense 
plays the leading part. Sir F. Leighton and Mr. G. F. 
Watts limit themselves to studies of female heads; 
Mr. Solomon J. Solomon to an ideal figure of Venus, 
remarkable for the firmness and at the same time the 
softness of its outline ; but the new school of lithographers, 
following the lead of Mr. Whistler, have boldly addressed 
themselves to open-air problems. It would be exagger- 
ation to say that they had attained results which threaten 
the existence of copper-plate engraving; but noone who 
closely studies the hthographic work of Mr. Frank Short, 
Mr. M. Ridley Corbet, Mr. Frank Dicksee, Mr. David 
Law, and Mr. C. H. Shannon will refuse to admit that 
many effects and delicate suggestions of colour and even 
of atmosphere are obtainable, which not only give pictorial 
results, but effectually vindicate the claims of er at hy 
as an art. Mr. Herbert Dicksee’s and Mr. Nettle ship's 
studies of animals are full of life; Mr. George Clausen’s 
‘Haybarn” is as poetic as Millet; M. Obilon Redon is 
mystically fantastic; and Mr. M. Greiffenhagen and Mr. 
Phil May are realistic; and with all the method chosen 
adequately expresses their aims and intentions. 


The addition of Mr. Herbert Marshall's ‘‘ London ” to 
the exhibitions already on view at the Fine Art Society’s 
Gallery enables the manager of that prosperous concern to 
offer ‘a triple bill,” of which the interest is not less than 
the variety. To Mr. Herbert Marshall belongs pre-eminently 
the right of having discovered the paintable qualities of 
modern London. It is not given to every one of his 
imitators to divine the secret of his Many 
have attempted to follow in his footsteps, but have 
failed completely—as Mr. Marshall himself fails when 
he ventures out of the smoke and fog of the London 
streets, especially in the dullest, dreariest seasons of the 
year. On this occasion Mr. Marshall comes out with almost 
unusual strength, for the rigours of last winter gave 
to the river-way and river-side striking features and 
atmospheric effects of which Mr. Marshall has taken every 
advantage. Mr. Marshall adds to his love of London a 
distinct appreciation of architeetural effect, and within his 
special limits has claims to be the creator of picturesque 
London. It is when he emerges from the fog and haze 
and finds himself in the full blaze of sunlight that we under- 
stand what those limits are. //a le défaut de ses qualités ; but 
it is surprising that he should succeed so long in maintaining 
his reputation by a style which at first sight would seem 
to suggest monotony. It is Mr. Marshall's talent which 
enables him to give variety and almost the charm of novelty 
to his subjects, although the best of them are drawn from 
homely sources of inspiration—London streets and the 
London river. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS of his wife, £500 per annum each to his five children, proved on Oct. 9 by 
Ln Elizabeth, Robert, Alfred, 
Philip; and the remainder of the income to his wife. At value of the parece estate amounting to £36,213. The 
her de ith the residue is to be divided equally between his t statrix bex ques aths £ 500 to the Roy: al Berkshire Hospital, 
ld said children, but certain advancements are to be brought Reading; £200 to All Saints’ Convalescent Institution, 

into account. ‘The share of his daughter is to be held Kastbourne; £400 to the vicar and churchwardens of 

upon further trust for her for 


The will (dated June 12, 1894) of Mr. John 
J.P.. of Warblington Hous t, in t 
s vuthampt m, who died on ig. 28S, was prove i Nov. 14 
by James Marshall, John enry Ja Le ine yy hil 
Herbert James, the t he lune ¢ 


estate amounting to £123,000 
furni children as she shall appoint. 


his piat 


lLsé ind ornament wines and consul 


ind dead stock at Warblingto Oust of Sedgwick Park, Sussex, and 7, 
of £1000, and a the egacy 0 who died on Sept. 22, was proved on "Nov. 19 by 
£100 each to hi xecutors ee 0 mina Caroline Henderson, the widow, and John Hender- 

ition, to his brother-in-law, Silt son and George William Henderson, the brothers, the she leaves one eighth to her mother, 

£1000 to lis cousin, Is ™ vard Lk oe executors, the value of the person: il estate am ounting 


Mincing Lane, merchant, 
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be John William Rhodes and Henry 
William James, and Brooke Rhodes, the brothers and surviving executors, the 


life, and then for her Wargrave, Berks, upon trust, to invest same and to apply 
the dividends in the purchase of coals and blankets, to be 


The will (dated July 30, 1891) of Mr. Robert Henderson, distributed annually at Christmas among the poor people 


of the parish; and le "ac ies to godchildren. She appoints 
Mrs. under her father’s will £5000 to her brothers and sisters in 
equal shares. As to the residue of her estate and effects, 
vr, and the remainder to 
all her brothers and sisters in equal shares. 


ster, Mrs. Lou Asa to £104,507. The testator’ bequei iths all his jewellery, The will (dated Jan. 24, 1895) of Mr. Thomas Abdy 


including chattels furniture, plate, pi tures, books, 


eal and personal horses and carriages to his wife, 


wines, household effects, Fellowes, of Donnington Priory, Berks, who died on 


but, as he has effected Aug. 14, was proved at the Oxford District Registry on 


rother, Edward Lewton insurances on his life in her favour, does not give her any — Oct. 22 by William Wilbraham Ford, Ernest Wallace 
immediate cash legacy. Ile devises the Sedgwick Park Rovke, and William Gordon Fellowes, the son, the 


with three codicils 


estate and all his messuages, lands, and hereditaments in executors, the value of the personal estate in the United 


1 June 18. 1895). of Sussex to his wife, for life, with remainder to his son who Kingdom amounting to £30,923. The testator gives his 


arnt Hlouse. Eton shall first attain twenty-one, The 
personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life ; effects, to his wife, Mrs. Joanna Helen Armitage, for two 
and at her death, as to one seve nth, upe ne further trusts, years, and then certain articles, a carriage horse. and 
the for all his daughters ; three sevenths for his son who shall furniture to furnish a suitable residence. to her t sheolutely. 
first attain twenty-one, and three > 


Aug. 12 at Hove, was 
y Armitage, = widow, 
tev. Alfred Arm ie 
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residue of his real and residence, Donnington Priory, with the furniture and 


sevenths for his other He devises Donnington Priory, subject to the interest 
given to his wife, and all his lands and hereditaments in the 


of Miss Caroline Rhodes, parishes of Shaw-cum-Donnington, and Speen, Berks, to his 
life of The Coppice, Earley, Berks, who died on July 31, was son William Gordon; anda pasture field at ( acd > nham to his 
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HOMOCEA won’t nian’. meckins or bring dog to life, 


but it will heal CUTS and BRUISES quicker than any known remedy. It 
should be in every household, and every traveller, cyclist, mechanic, sailor and 
soldier should always have it. It is wonderfal in 


COLDS, CHILBLAINS, TOOTHACHE, NEURALGIA, SKIN 
DISEASES, PILES, &c. 


For those who require a stronger preparation use Exar wo the strongest form of HOMOCEA, It is 
invaluable in all deep-seated affections, whether of JOINTS, CHEST, SIDE, or BACK. 


When EXAINO is purchased direct from the Company and does not do its work, the money will be refunded. 


HOMOCEA is sold by all Chemists at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. a box ; free by post, Is. 8d. and 3s. EXAINO (one size 
only) 2s. 9d.; free by post, 3s. Address, HOMOCEA COMPANY, LIMITED, 22, Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. 

















You Pay Too Much — 


for Suet 


if you buy it from a butcher, and you give yourself, or your cook, a great deal of unnecessary trouble in 
stringing and chopping it before it is ready for use. All this can be avoided by buying from your grocer 


or provision dealer HUGON’S REFINED BEEF SUET (Atora brand), a perfectly pure preparation 


of the best English Suet, put up in 1lb. packages ready for use, and sold at 8d. per lb. 


It is giving 


universal satisfaction, as the saving in cost, time, and trouble is immense. If kept in a cool, dry place, it 
will remain perfectly sweet for an indefinite period, so that you can fry, cook, or make puddings, cakes, or 


pie-crusts at a moment’s notice. 


If your particular dealer has not got it, send 8d. in stamps to the Sole Manufacturers, Messrs. HUGON 
and CO., Ltd., Pendleton, Manchester, and you will receive a 11lb. sample box by return. 
N.B.—Dow’t forget this when you make your Christmas MINCEMEAT. 
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eon Ilubert Abdy. On the death of his wife he appoints executor, assistants in business, cook, and gardener. The The will and codicil of Mrs. Lisa Eliza Crawshay, of 
the trust funds under his marriage settlement of the value residue of his — real and personal, he leaves, upon Oaklands Park, Gloucestershire, who died on March 6, 
of about £9000 to his two sons. There are legacies of trust, for his wife, for life; and at her death beque aths were proved on Oct. 2 by Richard Baker Gabb and Henry 
£500 each to his daug cht ters, Edith Emily, Bertha Sophia, £200 each to the abe »ymen Bakers’ Pension Society and William Benton, the executors, the value of the person: il 


and Katherine Ant 1 Fellowes; £50 to his daughter Agnes the Royal Hospital for Incurables, Putney; and legacies estate amounting to £5387. 
Maria Maskell; and various specific bequests of furniture, to relatives. The ultimate residue is to be divided between — - 
pictures, plate, al ornaments to his last-named daughter his nephew, Thomas Mitchell, his niece, Ellen Kinnear, The caravan of the late Mr. Charles Stokes, the English 
a his two sons. ‘There are also some legacies to and his great-niece, Mary Ann Bonthron Kinnear. ivory trader who was illegally put to death by a court- 
—_ ws, nieces, and V . The residue of his real The will (dated Dec. 25, 1876) of Mr. Edmund Green- martial sentence of Major. Lothaire in the Con: go State 
idl person ai i ves, n trust, for his two sons hill Broderip, J.P., of Cossington Manor, Bridgwater, territory, has reached the sea coast of German East Africa, 
and his daug ‘Ate I "Mre M. ask 1] Somersetshire, who died on Sept. 25, was proved on with a cargo of ivory valued at £40,000. 
‘dated Nov. 13 by Edmund Broderip, the son and surviving The lending, reference, and technical libraries connected 
executor, the value of the personal estate amounting to with the St. Bride’s Foundation Institute, in Bride Lane, 
£23,360. The testator gives the free use of a house In leet Street, established within the last two cr three years 
was proved on Noy. 16 by Mrs. Mary Ann Andrews Stroud, Gloucestershire, to the three sisters of his late under the City of London Parochial Charities Act, were 
Bonthron. the widow, and William Scott Hart, the wife and the survivor of them, and, subject thereto in the opened by Sir Walter Besant on Wednesday, Nov. 20. 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to events whic h have happened, all his real and personal The Rev. E. (. Hawkins, Vicar of St. Bride’s, was in the 
£24,103. The testator gives his freehold residence, estate to his son Edmund. chair; and Sir Henry Longley, the Chief Charity Com- 
Pitlochry, and his pictures and plate to his wife, for The will and codicil of the Rey. Charles Lyndhurst missioner, Sir Cecil Clementi-Smith, Mr. Passmore 
life, and then to his nephew, Thomas Mitchell; his Vaughan, of Christchurch, St. Leonards-on-Sea, who died Edwards, a liberal donor of books, and the Governors of 
furniture and effects to his wife ; the leasehold premises, on Aug. 8 on the Julier Pass, Switzerland, were proved on the Cripplegate Foundation, took part in the proceedings. 
Burleigh House, St. John’s Wood, to his said nephew; his Nov. 14 by Andrew Johnes Rouse Boughton Knight, and The institute building, of which the Prince of Wales laid 
Buckhaven, Fifeshire, to his niece, Ellen the Right Hon. George Joachim Goschen, the executors, the first stone in 1893, was opened by the late Lord Mayor 
the value of the personal estate amounting to £5110. a twelvemonth ago. 


The will dated Jan. 1, 1594), with a codicil 
Aug. 1, 1894), of Mr. John Bonthron, of Pitlochry, Putney 
liill, formerly of 106, Regent Street, who died on Oct. 22 


property at 
Kinnear ; and pecuniary legacies and annuities to his wife, 
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brown or white, both in its bone 





and muscle making substances, 





- — nenepone : 2 —— ————— Z Yi ] Wp) i Hy \ : 
I N EL EN baz Z A WAY secures for it the coveted position 
‘ z Ze G | pi NS Sa of the 
U ZA Yin CS. at 
Dr. A. B. GRIFFITHS, F.R.S., F.C.S., ete. the celebrated Bacteriologist, after os »)) a CHEAPEST a BEST.” 


exhaustive trials, certified on Aug. 24, 1895, as follows: 


- 3 7 RE Y for ae me bate Sookery 
KREAT HALVIVA INFLUENZA, a2 it andonbtey wien * ie ius pares. 


destroys the poisonous ptomaine which is produced in the The Public are Cautioned against accepting from 


. . ” Bakers spurious imitations of ‘‘ HOVIS,’’ which, 
system during an attack of the Disease. having met with such unprecedented success, is being 
copied in many instances as closely as can be done 

without risk. 


KREAT HALVIVA is largely prescribed by leading Medical Authorities, : — 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “HOV IS,” 
or if what is supplied as * HOVIS” is not satisfactory, 





please write, sending sample (the cost of which will Le 


2s. 9d. a Bottle of all Chemists, or in dispensing quantities. Wholesale Depot, se write, | ! ( 
HALVIVA COMPANY, Ltd., 4, Temple Chambers, London. ate 
p S, FITTON & SON, Millers, Macclesfield. 


Highest =— Chicago sa Prices, 1s. to 16s. 6d., &c. 
j/ ° hwy u 
Sold throughout the Country. Cavendev Naterv 


Manufactory: 1°76 @& 177, STRAND, LONDON. Established 1839. 

















“Ja nofine” 
Prepared from the posites Te fat of - 


wool is similar to red So 
bs & hair. It is their hans nutrient. 


TJoifet [anofine’ 


6° I/: A soothing emollient for 
health and beauty of the skin. For 
the complexion. ents wrinkles 
Sunburn and hapying.- 


pentingng Sop = S 1a fee 
ii ons Se DREWS’ NEW PATENT WOOD FIBRE TRUNKS 


healthy clear and elastic . FOR WEDDING OUTFITS AND GENERAL TRAVELLING. 


“[,anofine Pomade LIGHTER, STRONGER, MORE PACKING CAPACITY 


Nourishes. invigorates, and | MAKERS OF TRUNKS OF ALL KINDS FOR LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S USE IN PATENT WOOD FIBRE. 


beautifies the fair, Prevents dandruff by its cleansing properties, ACTUAL MAKERS OF DRESSING BAGS, 
ALL CHEMISTS. SUPPLYING PURCHASERS DIRECT FROM OUR WORKS, SAVING ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFITS. 


FROM 
“Wholesale Depot 67 Holborn Viaduct, London. DREW & SONS, is7i::i;; 33, 35, & 37, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 


NEW CATALOCUES 
FREE BY POST 
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E° tYPT AND INDIA FROM VENICE. 


The PENINSULAR AND D ORIENTAL COMPANY, under 
Contract with the ( re nme nt of Italy, will run Steamers regularly 
from VENICE to EGY T (Port Said), and in connection with this 
service Sracdnaes will che © run through trom VENICE to BOMBAY 
yy stated intervals without transhipment of passengers or cargo. 

8 the Railway Services between Le mdon and Venice are co vente nt, 
reg line will aftord an excelle ent opp wrtunity of reaching either 
Egypt « or Bombay 
PENINSULAR AND ORTENT AL STE AM ha Ame ATION CO., 

m, I 


122, Leadenhall Street, Lone 


P. AND O. MAI L-STEAMERS 
FROM LONDON TO 


BouPAr.. G yt MALTA, BRIN- 
1 


\ 
eGyET. DEN, and MADKAs, | 
via BOMI f Every Week. 
T ; <A, and JAPAN 
- 2 DRAS, ‘oToMBO: “AUS- 
NEW ZEALAND, TAS 4 Every 


MANIA, and NAPLES roan. 
VENICE and BRINDIsI to EGYPT and } 
the EAs'l 5 Three Weeks. 
Che ap Return Tic ke 
For Particulars oP P oly at the Company's Cittices, 122, Leadenhall 

Street, E.C.; and 2 «kspur Street, London, 8.W. 


ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISES | 


By the Steams mine LUSITANIA, 3877 tons’ register, and 
GARONNE, } toms’ register, from London, as under 
For TENERII . The WEST INDIA ISLANDS, — DA, &e. 
ving Jan. 15; returning March 17 
For MOR OCLO, SIC IL Y, oe JESTINE, and’ EGYPT. 
Le ig Feb. irning Laeee I 7. 
F« 1 SOUTH OF “SPAIN, GREECE, Lo. 8) TANTINOPLE, &c. 
Leaving March 31; wn a May 
For SICILY, VENICE, CORFU, AIG EPIA, &e. 
Leaving April 22; returning Mas mw 
id, Electric Light, Electric Bells, He nand O id Baths. 
High ¢ Lo + uisine. 


String 


Head Offices, 
Fenchurch Avenue. 
Avenue, 
Cockspur 


F. Green & Co. 
\ ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and Co. 
For passage oP i ly to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch 
London, to the West End Branch Office, 16, 
Street, 5.W. 


PHILLIPS’S 


Managers 





THE LEEDS DINNER 
SERVICE, 
FOR 12 PERSONS, 
Lo F. #.0. 
CRESTS OR MONOGRAMS 

ANY COLOR, EXTRA. 

SAMPLES SENT ON APPROVAL 
CARRIAGE PAID. 


ATRM MLA LLUICMOP LE 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 











USEFUL AND 
ORNAMENTAL 
saquvadn 
GQNV VONIONO ZNO 


OPERA & FIELD GLASSES, | 


BAROMETERS, MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS, Zc, 


N. & Z.’s Special ‘‘ Presents’? Price List, being a selec- 
tion of all such Instruments as are suitable for Presents, 
sent Free on Application to all Parts of the World. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


Scientific Instrument Makers to the Queen, 
38, HOLBORN VIADUCT. 
Braxcues: 45, CORNHILL; 122, REGENT STREET. 
Photographic Studio: CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM. 


osF & Lo, 
sf No, Us > 


SWEET SCENTS 


From every flower that breathes a fragrance 
erH~ Presents 


GIFTS 3 
ey 


DOUBLE ACTION 


6 SHOT 32 CAL. 


POCKET REVOLVER 


is the latest and best made. Price-List free. 


COLT’S FIREARMS CO 
26, Glasshouse Street, Piccadilly Cireus, London, W 





| thirteen actions, 








Sir JOHN BENNETT, LTD. 


WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS. 


= 

£10 —In return for £10 NOTE, 
: free and safe per post, a LADY'S GOLD 
KEYLESS WATCH, perfect for time, beauty, 
manship, with keyless action action, air damp, “aad dust’ tight, 


SILVER WATCHES, from £2. 
GOLD WATCHES, from £5. 


Iiustrated ¢ Catalogues post free. 


Keyless Lever, 
The CHEAPE 


—A STANDARD GOLD KEY- 


| £25 ’ LESS 31-PLATE HALF-CHRONOMETER 


WATCH, accurately timed for all climates. Jewelled in 
In massive 18-carat snare with Monogram 
richly emblazoned. Free and safe per pos 

Sir JOHN BENNETT (Ltd.), 65, C beansiée, London, 


£20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. 


Arms and Inscription emblazoned to order, 


£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. 


dust tight. 
In oak or mahogany. With bracket and Shield, Three 


Guineas extra. Estimates for Turret Clocks. JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Sir JOHN BENNETT (Ltd.), 65, Cheapside, London. 


OOOOOCOOMONOROCOOOO OOOO DOONAN 


SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH 
LEVER WATCH. A fine j-plate English 
jewelled, chronometer balance, crystal glass 

WATC H EVER PRODUCED. Air,damp, and 
GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY, 
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AVA, 


- 
ae 


IN 
OO 


“EXCELLENT™ 
OF GREAT VALUE 


LANCET JUNE 15.1889. and 


SAVORY &MOORE 


LONOON. 


SOOOONANN OOOCONOOON ODN ON 


ALL HEADACHES INSTANTLY CURED 
OR MONEY REFUNDED. 


MN) 
NOC 


(PATENT). 
In TINS 2/6 
WALF Tins (SAMPLES) L/6 


= 
Bhar 


ea\ 


=< 
< 
v 








LEGAL GuARANTEE. 
p. EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER, the ‘most 
the bottle to us, saying where obtained, AND WE 
WILL AT ONCE REFUND THE 
EMERSON DRUG COMPANY, Ltd., 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


successful American Remedy, is an effervescent 
powder, taken in water. If three doses do not 
| pani E. Trial bottle, post free, 6d. Larger sizes, 
Is. and 2s. Sold by many Chemists, or obtained 
Insist on Full Name— 


cure any headache, no matter how caused, send 
to order by almost all. 
Shenae ‘its pre- amine pose. as The, 














NIVERSAL, print 
Se hod 


a= THE FAMOUS 











| Particulars from SECRETARY, 
and work- 





| Ten years’ 


| American Organs, by all, ‘the best 





WHERE TO WINTER. 


Bis sRrts. GRAND HOTEL. 
Lift at every floor. Electric light throughout. Charmingly 
situated facing the ocean. The climate is as mild and delightful a« 
that of Nice and Italy. This spl ape yey: facing the sea 
and baths, the finest sitnation in the town, close golf and lawn- 

tennis, is famed for its great comfort, pA cooking. and 
moderate charges, surpassing all other he ane in the district; is 
frequented by the élite. and i» the rende zvourof the Engl amo ylony. 
During the winter seas wn the termes are fre or Woe pers day, a ording 
to floors occupied. All private rooms are (ireat impro we 

ments have been introduced in the G ne i: ot a, with a view t 

satisfying all the comforts whic +h travellers may desire. Caloriféres 
have been fixed up to heat the entire house. A spe cial omnibus 
meets travellers for the Grand Hotel at the arrival of the train, 
Address, Mr. Mowrenat, Grand Hotel, Biarritz. 


mPuIRTY - GUIN LA 


PALESTINE, EGYPT, CONST. ANTINOPLE, and ATHENS, 
On the Steam-ship ST. SUNNIVA, accompanied by Mr. Perowne. 


Dean FARRAE Professor SAYCE, and Dr. 
CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE. 


vid Calais, 


TOURS 


Lectures by 


Fare includes Return ‘Ticket to Marseilles, and Thirty 
ays’ Cruise 

DEC, 20, JAN. 21, FEB. 21, MARCH %. 

5. ENDSLEIGH GARDENS 
Ww. 


Dates of Departure 


LONDON, 
TINTER IN ‘THE WEST INDIES. 
ee TOURS. 
s for £65 by magnificent vessels « 
MALL “STEAM PACKET COME "ANY 


+: or particulars apply 
kspur Street (We 


65 da 
ROYAL 


18, Moorgate Street, or 20, Coc t End), London 


y ALMAINE'S SALE OF PIANOS, 

ORGANS, BSTUREED FRO Hit 
warranty. asy terms, approval, carriage free, 

7, 9, and li guinens. 

Clase 3, 2% guineas. | Clase 6, 35 guineas. 

c eee #4, 26 guineas. | Clase7, 40 guinens. 

«5, #0 guineas. | Class 9, 0 guinens 

Makers, from 4) guineas 

upwards. Full price paid will be allowed fo vy any ins meeenene 

within three years if one of @ higher class be taken Th 

trations and pesticntans post free.- 'T D Al MAINE and ©O, 

(Est. 110 Years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C Open till 7; 

Saturdays, 3. 


JUNO Cycles vz: Wace 


Cottages 
Clase 0, 14 guineas 
Clase 1, 17 guineas 
Clase 2, 20 guineas. | Cla 


New Season List of 
JUNO Cycles and 
Cycle Sundries ne + 
ready, and sent I 
Free to 

of the world. 
chines shipped = te 
all parts Tonds sters 
Racers, Ladies’, and 
Militury Cycles 


CASH DIS & CARRIAGE PAID 


| Metropolitan Machinists’ Company, Ltd., 


BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C, 
N.B. —eery Ju NO O guaranteed. 


75 & 76, 


— 














OUNLOP , 
UNIVERSAL FOR CYCLES; 
Perfect ease. 


Pneumatic 
lyres ~3== 
for Carriages 


Can be fitted to 
present wheels. 





No trouble, 


Suitable for 
roughest roads. 


The Pneumatic Tyre Co., Ltd., 
14 Regent Street, S.W. 


(near Waterloo Place.) 














The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. ay 


and many -_ .pounane a di t 
tt Foy efficacy - 


HIMROD'S 
CURE ASTHMA 


istablished nearly a quarter of a century. 
r ram ribed by the Medical Fee ulty throughout the world. 
tis used asan inhalation and without any after bad effects. 
A Free Sample and detailed Testinonials free by post. 
In Tins, 46. 3d. 
British Dépit—46, Holborn Viaduct, London. 
of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, Lynch & fe 
J Sanger & Son, W. Edwards & Son, May, Roberts, & Co. 
a hn T Thompson, Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses 


“A CHARMING SCENT.” 


R.H. The Duchess of York, 


.AKINS On. 


WHITE ROSE. 


“The Sweetest of Sweet Odours.” 
Delightfully and celicateby fragrant. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


AT K I N SS @) N’S ONLY GENUINE. 


Perfume, Toilet Powder, Soap, Tooth Powder, 

Sachets, & all other specialities with this 

“ charming”. odour, of all Dealers throughout 
the World & of the Manufacturers — 

J. & E. ATKINSON, 24, Old Bond St., London. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. more popular than it ever was before; the variety theatres wants to do something, and he persuades peer lf that the 
BY CLEMENT scoT? were never more flouris hing; subjects for ballets: and wide world wants to see him do it. It may be Hamlet, or 
: spectacles are chosen from Shakspere and Sir Walter Scott; Ibsen, or Sudermann, or Maeterlinck. His individual tastes 
It was not so very long ago that the most intellectual Sir Arthur Sullivan has consented to write music for a and idiosyncrasies are that way, and he thinks that he will 
managers of London were talking with lofty scorn of the ballet founded on Lord Byron’s tragedy of ‘‘ Sardanapalus,” bend the ‘pub lic to his own will. But he doesn’t. 
entertainments given at the light musical and variety and the most successful and best paying play in all London The worst of the false reactionary movement against 
theatres, ridiculing the critics who dared advocate generous it present is not a green ghost story, or a cantankerous healthy and amusing plays is that it has thrown many of 
and healthy amusement for the people outside the con- new woman romance, or a feeler for free love, anti-matri- our most promising dramatists back in their studies. : I 
ventional theatre, and protesting that e Press, which monial fads, and specious agnosticism, but simply a funny, am told that two-thirds of the new plays submitted to 
should lead pu lie n. WV ri\ r the playgoers out well-acted, pantomimic travesty of the celebrated novel of managers are echoes of **' The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ” 


of the theatre pr pet to th ‘ mproper. No one “Trilby.” ** Fancy that!” as our Ibsen friends are for without the genius of the author. Young, inexperienced 
can have forgotten the tedious tirades levelled at the heads ever saying. ‘Fancy that!”—cancans at the classic men who had not studied audiences believed in the 
of **Gaiety Girl ul ‘* Shop rls ind light musical Haymarket; false noses and gay Parisian revels at ‘*boom of the gloom.” But it has petered out, and they 
pieces, and Emp ibra ballets, and cancans the home of comedy which once coquetted with are left with their plays, that, if acted, will never succeed 
and French frivolity, and so on. Now, it always struck Ibsen and Maeterlinck, and let off a serious squib till the crack of doom. 
me that these same managers protested too much, and, to that was to announce the advent of the new drama Mr. H. V. Esmond is by far the most promising of the 
put it plainly, did not Ud not understand the public new women, and modern morbidity of art. What a youngest school of actor-dramatists, and I may remark 
for whom they catered hey tried to force on an unwilling very damp squib it was, to be sure! And why on earth that the best dramatists have always been actors. But he 
of play that it t want. They hould not the people have their ‘ Trilby” galore, if they is buying his experience rather dearly. ‘The Divided 
t that, af inX1ous ys of hard work want it’ What harm is there in it’ The box-office sheet Way” is a notable advance on ‘ Bogey,” but I very 
relaxation of the theatre should be in is the index of public opinion, and the artistic manager much fear that the present story will not commend itself 
wositive pain, not in pleasut nd they joined in a kind of does not disdain to beckon this same Phiiistine public to tu the healthy minded and vigorous playgoer. <A 
isade against the cheerful and the healthy play his hospitable doors. The blunder was in protesting so play that is initially distasteful to woman never can 
What has been the result of this ill-advised crusade much, and in not understanding the art of amusement. succeed, for, as | have ever maintained, the woman is the 
ntertainment is This is Where your actor-manager is so often at fault. He bell-wether of the theatrical flock. Please her, and the 


*Gatety Girl wil the “h yp Garl en 
THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS'| [LORD and CO.'S EUREKA at Dr OF YORK’S THEATRE, | FIRE PROTECTION OF MANSIONS. 
NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT pM, nary dain mip + apy lao 2 Gd.: curlously fine; 9. 6d. east sn a MERRYWEATHER’S 


It RD and CO $1.1 ltr j lon Iw I rmances this SAT Y ¢ Sand 8.0 « 
BENSON’ S, 61, ‘ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, ib | Rt TE ‘ | “LONDON BRIGADE” portasie HAND FIRE-PUMP. 
v% rR D and COS E U - EKA DRESS s SHIR TS. ieorge Abinger, Qt Mec Charice s Cart rig mt | ee ( tr nh + < sh en mdon none yeas Gating “by 
] the n Brigac ne emp. (ree ¢ trepolitan Fi 8 Report.) 


vening Wen f ! i 
a e whan ’receded at rhit ck by ID D ¥ G FAI AVE \" | » onLY hand fire -pump used by the Me Wlitan Fire Brigade, 
box Office ope ent \ 1 Lil l n 7.0 ondon, a practically universally us hey by other British Fire 


Be ibraries. D ‘iain 
; oes TS sieahiaes ach a BA TS. 
LE Dand COS “ABGIDIUS” PURE WOOL Se inder the management of Mr. ERNEST OSWALD. 


UNDERWEAR, « ely t rinkable, Gentlemen ¢ R ? 1b 
G t the tou ft sill tK WILI 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. abantut riphabte : CA v1 
Se nar eaters medy Oper rites ay 


ig) at jue ] ‘ 
i, Pou Lowder | MISS t ST A YLVIA 
| MATINEE SATURDAY at 2.30, Seats, Box Office and all Libraries 
JSORD and CO 'S OLD SHIR TS REFRONTED | \J ook tE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS. 
AND CORED ri ; JAMES's HALI PICCADILLY. W 


i 
1 weal uly f G a! MATINEES, MONDAYS WEDNES DAYS, and 
i 


GRATEFUL- COMFORTING. ¢ paid.—R ve ‘in ma Loud iD at 3." Plantation Songs, PRIDAYS at 
; at 3. Prices, 5s 2s.,and Is. 1 


Kil 


N2 MORK ASTHMA from this moment. | — 7" : wt ni 
Awarded one hu red t | 1 Re d | d L 
N? MORE ASTHMA Medals, und admitted tu be | FOURTH GREAT NATIONAL 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. ton been CYCLE SHOW, 








Zondon. |: 


per 100 (and uy 14 Stary 


niare gratis an ree 
pR. CLERY. MARSEILLES ANC FRIDAY, DECEMBER 6 to SATURDAY, DECEMBER 4 
xtra Charge 

ranges ‘ , 1 ARGES N s y LERS 
JOHN WALKER, WATCH and CLOCK | THE LARGEST AND OLDEST CYCLE, MANUFACTURE! 
AKER CRYSTAL PALACE SHOW, x 

RO’ Mas 17, CORNHILL, and 290, RE ‘ENT TREE Admi ion to Palace, ONE SHILLING Daily, : 

“a ‘ rohill Silver Crysts ‘ Lever vtech, w | 
Be alone Chia fever Watches, from | a. gay From Tandon and Back, 1s. 6d MERRYWEATHER’S “LONDON BRIGADE” HAND - PUMP, 
i Pabiie Buildings, He tele. Theatres, Halls, Hospitals, 
sylums, Mills, Factories, Shops, Ac 

Price, complete 5 5s.. asinine Wiis Pump, extra Ho se, Cover, 

Jet, & cked in hamper, and sent carriage paid. 


} epaxs Write for List No. 610s 
O. S | MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Ld., 
63, LONG ACRE, W.C., and GREENWICH, S.E., LONDON. 


ALY'S THEATRE, 
1) 


They will not entangle or break the. Hair, Are: effective TIST’S MODEL. 
and require no skill to use. Made in Five Colours. EVER y EV ‘: NING. a, £ 15, onl SATURDAY 
12 CURLERS IN BOX, FREE BY POST, 8 STAMPS. — — 


ete ee MANUFACTURED AT THEIR OWN WORKS NIAGARA REAL ICE SKATING HALL. 














ks in gre - variety 
Ww « 


° Tneludi Ady 
and Che with price ent free MAGNIFICENT SHOW ol LADIES SAFETIES | for Mansions 























BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, now being sold by 
Drapers and Others. The Genuine bear our TRADE MAKK ST. JAMES’S PAR K STATION 


ee ee is | Combines the high finish and sound workmanship of the . 
yovesace OF R Hovenoen Scoe’ || CHIPPENDALE and SHERATON PERIODS, with the ARTISTIC TO LADIES. 
ae ny ~| FORMS suitable to modern requirements, at moderate prices. ae PEME CIMOI 

FOR MAKING Sours, GRAVIES, Their stock, in great part displayed in fitted rooms, with : Mane cone bags apo 


pery good indee 














1 irritatio ms of the ny it is unequalled. 


STEWS, HASHES, &c. appropriate decorations and accessories, will be found one of — PMiRSMORM Ciel SrBWeacet BL chtels Mammen’: 
| . : . | | if by magic 
the most artistic in London. Founded 1823. S : p vosnos ry al ae x. 
Highest Awards at Chicago Exhibition 7.“ Excellent Cabinet Work, Good Workman- Chemicte, Drugglsts, Perfumers, and Stores. 


| 
ship, Fine Finish, and for Marqueterie.” | BUTLER’S MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


212, 214, & 216, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. = ap ms 
ADAMS'S THE oLpEy* AND — 


SOLD IN id. PACKETS. 
I “THE QUEEN ” } GUITARS, MANDOLINES, FLUTES, CLARIONETS, 
Ald. packet makes j-pint excellent coup by simply | E U RN T U RE Fesls no hesitation in recommending its use.— CORNETS, DRUMS, and BRASS INSTRUMENTS. 
boiling in water. Sold in tins, 4)d., 6d., & 1s. 3d. Des. 22, 1883. | VIOLINS, with Bow, in Case, 208. 253., 308., 40:., 608. to £20. 
RI Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers | 29, HAYMARKET, LONDON; & DUBLIN. 
2 °F LE MEDALS, CEICAGO, 1893. POLISH. Oilmen, &e. ; — | Illustrated Price List (70 pages), post free. 
Te r: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. | Special terms given to Bands. 


COOKERY BOOK post free on application to the Manufacturers : MANUFACTORY: 


F. KING & CO., Ltd., 3 to 6, Camomile St., London. — — = oe — “ ROBINSON z CLEAVER BELFAST. ii 


EPILEPTIC FITS yy i rt m1 | CANBRIE o 
Trench’s | ON fea ly ® Mii | CORRODE THE) | eg GOGKET Rig : 
Remedy. Uy ; y g ; SKIN; KEEPS | | tots ~ HAND KERCHIEFS. 


sent direct to Belfast as hitherto. 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF. “oe Es al ey 
— >. & Ae | irsmoon | Qa GUNS & RIFLES. 





























PERMANENT CURE. 


| 

Rev. J. Elliott writes—“ It is the | 

} greatest Kemedy on carth | 
The Rev. J. Molyneux—* The effect 

was simply marvellous | 

} 

| 

| 

j 


nd VELEN. | srconahana 





Largest Stock in London. 
Lists Post Free. 


The Manager, The Remedy SOAP (for Sensitive Skins), Premier Vinolia Soap, 4d. per Tablet. || ea pw. EVANS, © rs 
ee SS Sou Frekersee | CREAM (for Itching, Eczema, Face Spots). 4/114, 1/9. + IB nn 


i ag CASKET. | POW DER (for Nursery, Redness, Roughness, etc.) {/-, | ED. PINAUD 


PARIS. 37, B* de Strasbourg 


Dr. DE JONGH S LIGHT - BROWN |) Ep PrnAUD'scuteustr ste 
IXORA BREONI AIDA 
Remedy for Diseases of the tonie ; prevents the wait from falling off 


CHEST, THROAT, DEBILITY, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, RICKETS, i PINAUD’ 1XORA SOAP 


Cope, from Design It is sold - all Cnenten in ca i Seaaeis Half-pints, 2/6; Pints 4/9; enoes 9/-. ~ 
Fintded Lise i, To te Oviained ONL art ef See Testimonials surrounding each Bottle. , : | dows esate: SB, HOVE Pore ese Fev Perfumers. 


FISHER’S, 188, STRAND. Sole Consignees: ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., Ltd., 210, High Holborn, London. Usrners Sureet (Ostord street). London, W. 


Write for Consultation Pt ve 
estimonals, dc 



















































burning in the above, and for lighting passages, lobbies, {c. 


N 


“ PYRAMI 


To Burn 6 Hours, 
B. 
SOLD BY 
CLARKE'S “ Pyramid” and “Fairy” Light Co., Ltd., Cricklewood, 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


NOV. 30, 1895 





Sold Only in l-ounce Packets, and 2, 4, and | 
8=-ounce, and 


I-Ib. Tins, which keep the. 
Tobacco in Fine Smoking Condition. | 
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Ask all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, &., and take no other. 
THE GENUINE BEARS THE TRADE MARK, 


“NOTTINGHAM CASTLE,” 


ON EVERY PACKET AND TIN. 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes containing 24, 50, and 100. 


CLARKE’S 
D” NURSERY LAMP 
FOOD WARMERS. 


From Mrs. PHIBBS, 
Ardfert Abbey, Ardfert, Ireland, 
Oct. 15, 1895. 

I find your “PYRAMID” FOOD WARMER 
most invaluable. I keep it going night and day. 
I have been ill for fifteen years, but am now 
recovering my health by taking a little warm 
food every hour and a half. 

S. E. PHIBBS. 


Clarke’s Pyramid and Fairy Light Co., Lid., 
London, N.W. 


CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NURSERY LAMP FOOD WARMERS. 
BY THEIR CONSTRUCTION 

conducting and concentrating heat to the bottom 
of the water vessel—they give a larger amount of light 
and heat than can be obtained in any other lamp of 
the same class. All are fitted with 


CLARKE’S NEW REGISTERED PANNIKIN, 


By this invention any liquid food can be poured out 

or drunk without scum or grease passing through the 
f+ spout, and it prevents spilling when poured into a 
os 7 feeding-bottle—so unavoidable with all other Pannikins. 


Prices, 2/6, 3/6, 5/-, and 6/- each. 


PLAYER'S NAVY GUT CIGARETTES. 
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CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS 


CLARKES 


LIGHT 


The Burglar’s Horror. 


Clark’s “ Pyramid” Lights supply a want 
Long felt on sea and land; 

They warm your food, give pleasant light, 
And always are at hand. 


RAPALA LLA LALO 


NIGHT 


ae 
Are the best in the world, and the only suitable ones for 


To Burn 9 Hours, 8 Lights in Box, @jd. per Box. 
12 Lights in Box, 9d. per Box. 


No Paraffin or other dangcrous material used in the manufacture of any of 
Clarke's Lights. 


ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
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L. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, Ltd., NEW CROSS, LONDON, S.B. 


DEPOT FOR THE UNITED STATES: 


98 & 100, Beekman Street, New York. 



































In Use all over the Globe. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 


Of Vegetable 
Drugs. 






Free from 
Mercury. 

























A RIDE TO KHIVA, 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R H.G 


Two pairs of boots lined with fur 
were also taken; and for physic—wiuth 
which it is as well to be supplied when 
| travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
some Quinine and Cockle’s Pills, the 


FOR 
BILE, 


LIVER, 
HEADACHE, 
HEARTBURN, 
INDIGESTION, 
ETG. 


latter a most invaluable medicine, and 
one which I have used on the natives 
of Central Africa with the greatest 
possible success. In fact, the marvel- 
lous effects produced upon the mind 
and body of an Arab Sheik, who was 
impervious to all native medicines when 
I administered to him five 


COCKLE’S PILLS, 


will never fade from my memory ; and 
a friend of aune who passed through 
the same district many months after 
wards, mformed me that my fame as a 
* medicine man‘ had not died out ” 
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London, N.W., where all Letters should be addressed. 
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men will rush to t} heatre after her through any hedge. 
The women lanqueray, but I scarcely think it 
bl I Lois in the new play. She 

en accepted from all time about 

verfect, at any rat they 

iputation that the ure crazy and immodest. 
s both. The beauty of unselfishness never 
women are most 
unselfish. 
believing 


her composition, and 
and womanly when they are 
women think of a woman who, 
r dead, marries his brother, and finding 
first love alive, casts propriety, honour, womanly 
sty and duty to the winds in order to pursue and 
! t man who tells her frankly that he has no right to 
marry her, and is determined to defend the honour of his 
own flesh and blood; the son of his father ! Surely we are 
not to believe that the world is topsy-turvy, and that men 
and women have changed places. Is it positively true that 
it is the women who are selfish and that the men are 
embodied self-sacrifice’ A dramatist who understood the 
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his shield of honour and taunting him with cowardice. She 
cannot appreciate the loyal gentleman of the old poem who 
said in simple faith : ‘* I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
lov’d I not honour more.” Such a woman as Lois would 
tempt aman to be a coward in battle, to be a traitor to his 
friends ; she would not pin her favour to his helmet and 
bid him ride out to the fray, be brave for her sake and her 
protective love. Ye gods! what would Sir Walter Scott 
have thought of such a heroine as Lois’ And it makes it 
worse when this young married woman is the temptress 
prepared to make a reticent and honourable man betray 
not only his brother but his father’s honour. Surely the 
new romance of life is a little soiled! Are women, the 
women, I mean, of England, the mothers and sisters of these 
new-fangled theorists, so bad as all that? Do they boldly 
and unblushingly and conscientiously say to their lovers, 
‘*T have married a man who is your brother, thinking you 
were dead, but now I discover you alive. I owe no more 
duty or allegiance to this wretched brother of yours. I 
have done with him altogether. I will cut myself adrift 
from him. 
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dishonour your brother and your father’s son, and I will be 
your mistress as I cannot be your wife!” 

Do modern women really say these things ? I am certain 
that they do not, and I am equally certain that they resent 
it when these things are said of them, and therefore I do 
not believe that they will take Lois to their hearts. 

There was one chance, and one chance only, that might 
have blinded an audience to the grave difficulties of such 
a subject, and that was a supremely powerful actress. A 
torrent of fine acting might have washed much of the mud 
away. There is a fine drama that has an incestuous love as 
its basis, which has once or twice succeeded on account of 
the magnificent acting, and that is ‘‘Tour de Nesle.” 
But it would be a dangerous experiment to confide ‘‘ Phédre”’ 
or ‘*The Cenci” to essentially modern treatment. Mr. 
George Alexander is excellent throughout in a character 
charged with difficulty; but Miss Evelyn Millard is not 
powerful enough to interest us in the Lois that the 
author has conceived. Asa very acute critic observed to 
me, ‘* I never can see the part on account of the actress. I 
am always watching what the lady is doing on the stage. 


I will break his heart and taint your honour. 
You shall not escape me, mind that. If you run away 
from me I will follow you. If you raise up before me 
your shield of honour I will knock it down. You shall 


world would have made man the sceptical, passionate, 
relentless persecutor, and woman only yielding to his 
specious arguments for very pity of his misery. But Lois 
in the new play delights in dragging the man from behind 


I am never lost in the character.” This is acute and true 
criticism. The art is never for an instant concealed. Still, 
Mr. Esmond is a very promising writer for the stage. 











THE 


6 y 
ARCTIC LAMP 


versus 


ORDINARY 
CANDLES. 


These two were 





alight under 
exactly the same 
conditions, with 


the result shown. 


The “ Arctic’? Lamp 
is not affected 
by draught, and 
does not gutter. 


— 


THE “ARCTIC” LAMP EXACTLY RESEMBLES A WAX CANDLE, and always remains the same heighi. 
THE “ARCTIC” LAMP ENSURES PERFECT SAFETY: The Shade support is fixed, and cannot come in contact with the flame. 
so shades cannot take fire. 
THE “ARCTIC” LAMP 18 MOST ECONOMICAL: It will burn for years with absolutely no waste. 
THE “ ARCTIC” LAMP ENSURES PERFECT CLEANLINESS: Candles are extinguished without smoke or smell, and do not gutter. 
PRICES COMPLETE WITH SHADE SUPPORTS: 





Size of an ordinary 4's wax 
candle, brass fittings, 9/.; 
plated fittings, 10/6 per pair. 


Size of an Ordinary @'s wax 
candle, brass fittings, §-; 
plated fittings, 96 per pair. 


It will fit in any Candlestick, and burns candles at a cost of 


ONE FARTHING 3d. PER HOUR. 











CIGARETTE 


To be obtained through the leading SILVERSMITHS, FURNISHING IRONMONGERS, &c., or can be seen in use at the 


ARCTIC LIGHT CO.’S SHOW-ROOMS, 179, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Write for Mustrated List and Full Particulars Free. 
Manufacturers and Patentees: Garew Baos. (Wholesale only), 49, Harron Ganpen, Lonpon, E.C. 


LEVESON'S ‘tates 


Self-Propelling  |NVALIDS’ COMMODE CHAIRS, CARRYING 
MERLIN CHAIRS. spiwAt COUCHES AND CARRIAGES, CHAIRS, 
BED-RESTS, LEG-RESTS, CRUTCHES, "™™ * C™ne®- 
RECLINING CHAIRS, BED-TABLES, 
AND. EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FUR- 
WITURE FOR THE USE OF INVALIDS, © 


FOR 


DELICACY 
AND FLAVOR 


LEVESON’S 


PERAMBULATORS. 
NEW DESIGNS FOR 1895. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


THE “ PARISIEN,” 
On Cee Springs. 





UNEQUALLED 


LEVESON’S WICKER 
BATH-CHAIRS on easy 


springs, and 
self-guiding 
heel 





SPINAL CARRIAGES FOR 





LEVESON’S VICTORIA IN- 
VALID’S CARRIAGE 
with self-guiding 
front wheel. 


RECLINING 
BATH-CHAIRS. 


LEVESON’S PATENT 


LEVESON'S ADJUSTABLE 
TELESCOPE COUCH. UNG 


E. The Leg-Rest 
slides under the seat. Neatly 
Price 2 Guineas. 


BATH-CHAIRS, 
WITH HOOD 
AND WINDOW. 


WICKER PONY- 
CHAIRS. 


' —_ : — z , j i 7 q 
LEVESON &-SONS, ; fae, \“<p= 
90 & 92, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. ] .-v. Z Comaaay See DEY 
21, PARKSIDE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W. x i'w COMES Sa 
30, HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 5 EIEN 
35, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER. = sz C\YX/7T\) 


9, ALBION ST., LEEDS. 
(Established 1849). 


< 89, BOLD ST., LIVERPOOL. 
THE LARCEST STOCK OF INVALID FURNITURE IN THE WORLD. 





Suprptement TO Tue Itiusrratep Loxvow News, Nov. 30, 1906 








“GOOD-BYE!” AT KUSTON RAILWAY STATION. 





SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Nov. 30, 1895.—2 
































1. “ Farewell |" 2. The Last Drink. 3. Five Minutes at Crewe. 4. Captain Christopher, Embarkation Officer. 5. Arrival at Liverpool. 


6, 7. On Board the Bathurst: On Deck and Below Last Messages. 8. Captain Scott and Staff on the Tender. 


THE DEPARTURE OF BRITISH TROOPS FOR ASHANTI. 





SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Nov. 30, 1895,—3 
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1. Cape Coast Castle. 2. Inquabim, the First Station on the Road to Coomassie. 3. The River Prah and F@rest of Assin. 4. Palace of the King of Ashanti, at Coomassie 5. A Ju-Ju House, or Idol Temple 


SKETCHES ON THE GOLD COAST. 
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AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY 


BOOKSTALLS 
BENTLEY S FAVOURITE 
Each in 1 ¥ crown 8&v« ) 
ITE NOVELS 


BEN! LEY’S FAVOUR 


FROM AMONG THE BEST WORKS 
FICTION OF EACH YEAR. 


SELECTED 
OF 
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ADDITIONS TO 


GRANDDAI 
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GODFREY'S 


CAREY 


SIR 


AKYBDI=> 
NOBODY. By 


OR Cl 


LADY 


ROSA N. CAREY 
BASIL LYNDHUKS!] 
LOVER OR FRIEND 
FOR LILIAS 
HERIOT’S CHOICE 
BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S 
NELLIE’S MEMORIES, 
NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS 
ROBERT ORD'S ATONEMENT 
UNCLE MAX WEI 
WOOED AND MARRIED 
ONLY THE GOVER) 
QUEENIE'’S WHIM. 
MARY 8T. JOHN. 
2 SIR GODFREY’S 
By MARIE CORELLI 
THE SOUL OF LILITH 
A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS 
VENDETTA. rHELMA 
WORMWOOD. ARDATH. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 
DIANA TEMPEST, 

SIR CHARLES DANVERS 

JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 

THE “FIRST VIOLIN.” 

BORDERLAND. 

KITH AND KIN. 

PROBATION, ALDYTH 

FROM MOOR ISLES. 
MAARTEN MAARTENS., 

MY LADY NOBODY. 

AN OLD MAID'S LOVE. 

THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH 

THE GREATER GLORY. 

“GOD'S FOOL.” 

MARY LINSKILL. 

TALES OF THE NORTH RIDING. 
BETWEEN THE HEATHER 
NORTHERN SEA. 
THE HAVEN UNDER 
IN EXCHANGE FOR 
CLEVEDEN. 

RHODA BROUGHTON. 
SCYLLA OR CHARYBDIS? 

A BEGINNER | MRS 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 
JOAN, NANCY. 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 
SECOND THOUGHTS. 
BELINDA. | 
DOCTOR CUPID. 

HELEN MATHERS. 
COMIN THRO’ THE RYE, 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE THREE CLERKS. 

J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
UNCLE SILAS. 
THE HOUSE BY 

Mrs. RIDDELL. 
GRORGE GEITH 
BERNA BOYLE. 

Lady G. FULLERTON. 

TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE 

FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
MISUNDERSTOOD. 

SEAFORTH. 

THROWN TOGETHER. 
Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

HER DEAREST FOE. 

THE WOOING O'T. 

WHICH SHALL IT BE? 

JANE AUSTEN. 

(The only Complete Edition.) 
LADY SUSAN and THE WATSONS. 
MANSFIELD PARK. ! EMMA. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY and PERSUASION. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 

Baroness TAUTPH@US 
THE INITIALS. | 

W. E. NORRIS. 

MISS SHAFTO., 
A BACHELOR'S BLUNDER. 
MAJOR AND MINOR. 

Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 

SUSAN FIELDING, 
A GIRTON GIRL. 
LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION. 

MARCUS CLARKE. 

FOR THE TERM OF HIS NATURAL LIFE. 
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SUCCESS: AND HOW HE WON IT. 
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| ENTLEY'S FAV OURITE NOVELS. 
Selected from among the Best Works of Fiction of 
each year. 

Each Volume can be obtained separately in crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 6s., at all Booksellers’ and Kailway Book- 
stalls in the United Kingdom, and at all the leading 
Booksellers’ and Importers’ in the Colonies, and at the 
Railway Bookstalis in india and Australia. 

R ICHARD BENTLEY and 

NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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With New Stories by KR. D. BLACKMORE 


&. BR. CROCK ETT, &e 


1806, 


W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
1 Plates, one 
other a Facsimile in 
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London: Samrsen Low, Manreronw and Company, Limited 
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and SON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 
STORY BOOKS. 

KNIGHT OF THE WHITE CROSS: 
A Tale of the Siege of Rhodes ty G. A. HENTY With 
Illustrations by Ralph Peacock. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
edges, 6a 

TIGER OF 
wil ~ are 


12 Page 
olivine 


(THE 
War 


I}lustration 
elegant iivine edges, ( 3 


RUSSIAN SNOWS: A Story of 
Retreat from Moscow By G. A. HENTY 
trations by W,H. Overend, anda Map. Crown 
RV loth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


peor LIFE AND LIBERTY: A Story of 
ttle by Land and Sea. By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N 
Illustrations by Sydney Paget, anda Map. Crown 8¥< 
olivine edges, 5s 


MYSORE 
by G. A 
and a Map 


A Story of the 
HENTY With 12 Page 


Crown &vo, cloth 


> Saib 
Margetson, 


ee 
leon's 
With ea age Hin 


Vith & Page 
cloth elegant 


M4 AR 
the Bear By 
ns by J 


Totem 
Ius- 


olivine 


WITH PONTIAC; or, The 
KIRK MUNROE. With 8 Page 
Finnemore. Crown &vo, cloth elegant, 


ALLOWE’EN ”” AHOY! or, Lost on 
the Crozet Islands $y HUGH ST. LEGER With 6 
trations by H. J. Draper. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4s 


G AL, LANT REBELS: A Story of the 


of a Vendée. By Edgar Piekering. With 
W. H. Overend. Crown 8vo, cloth 


"age Ilu 


Two 


THANE OF WESSEX, Being the Story 
Great Viking Raid of #45 By CHARLES W. 
With 6 Illustrations by W. H "Margeteo m. Crown 8yvo, 


4 of the 
WHISTLER 
cloth elegant 
| IS FIRST 

Story for Boys 
tions by Percy F. 
| USSEIN 

Adventures in Persia. By G 


trations by John Schonberg 
cloth extra, 3s 


KANGAROO. An Australian 
By ARTHUR FERRES. With 6 Illustra 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


HOSTAGE: Or, A_ Boy’s 


NORWAY. With 6 Page 
New and Cheaper Edition. 


5 Spence. 

THE 
Iu 
( {OUSIN GEOFFREY ANDI. By CAROLINE 


AUSTIN. With 6 Page Illustrations by W. Parkinson. New 


and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 
ALSO 


NEW STORY BOOKS 
at 2s. 6d., 2s., 1s. 6d., Is., Od., and 6d. 


Blackie and Son's New Catalogue of Books suitable for Presenta- | 


tion, School Prizes, Rewards, etc., sent post free on application. 


London: Briackige and Son, Limited, 5, Old Bailey. 


BLACKIE and SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


"| NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS 

rheir Forms, Growth, Reproduction, and Distribution. From 
the German of Anton Kerner von Marilaun. By F. W. OLIVER, 
M.A... D.Se., Quain Professor of Botany in University College, 
London 

The complete work, in imperial 8vo, with about 1000 original 

oodeut illustrations, and 16 plates, in colours, is now ready in the 
be llowing styles: four half-vols., uncut edges, cloth, 50s, net; two 
vols., gilt top edge, cloth, %s, net; two vols., half-morocco, gilt 
edges, 63s. net 


> TNTUYppeLr ai — 
[HE UNIVERSE ; or, The Infinitely Great and 
the Infinitely Little. A Sketch of Contrasts in © —, and 
Marvels Revealed and Explained by Natural Science. A. 
POUCHET, M.D. Illustrated b ny 273 Engravings on Wood, od four 
Plates in Colours, Twelfth Edition (forty-sixth thousand), carefully 
revised, medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6 


London: Biackts and Son, Limited, %, Old Bailey 





Sixypo New Series, No. 150 


MAGAZINE 


Now Rendy 


‘HE CORNHIL 
DECEMBER, containing , ARAB Ot 

His Progress and Adventures, b R. CROCKET r, 

wrof The ha : The Stickit Minister de Adventures 

OUR EARLY NOVELISTS—AN ARBITRARY 

K AI—EXILE— 

j ; rl SOWERS, by 

HENRY V 


SETON MERILIMAN Chaps. XI 


London: Surrn, Eiper, and Co., 15, Waterloo Place 


OOD'S MAGAZINE. 
DECEMBER 1995. —2s. 6d 


NTs 
HIG if POLITICS, 


>LACK W 

) No. 962 

NTI 

AN I oh (tbe '# BIN y" ROMANCE OF 
* Be THER HE " CLI 

Gregor - APE NT - LIFE 

CELL AND THE MAKING OF MUSICAI 

FORRIGHES, | Co ‘HE ENGLISH SOLDIER. AS 

OF © PUNCH.”—OX FORD 

ON FOREIGN 


~e LOOKER 


Witt Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London 


| RINSMEAD PIANOS. 

The best test of a piano is its develo pane nt by continnal use 
Continued and uninterrupted daily use of the Brinsmead Vianos 
has proved that they have vo tones thin and wiry from insufficient 
or oar leas covering of the hammer. 

The touch of the Brinsmead Pianos is 
to the most refined and subtle melodies 
Legion of Honour. Numerous Gold Medals 
KRINSMEAD PIANOS 
Manufactured by JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS ONLY, 
18, 20, and 22, Wigmore Street, London, W 
Lists Free. 


BROA D WOOD 
PIANOFORTES 

or on the THREE 

Pianos exchanged 
New and Second -hand Pianofortes 

JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS 

Great Pulteney Street (near Piccadilly Cireus), London, W 


"HOMAS OETZMANN and CO.’S PIANOS. 


Thomas Oetzmann and Co, desire it to be most distinctly 
understood that they’ are Pianoforte Manufacturers only, and that 


their only address is 
_%, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. LONDON, W. 


peculiarly sensitive, adapted 


and SONS’ 


OHN 


For SALE, HIRE, YEARS’ SYSTEM. 


OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street 

YIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per 

Tunings free. No hire charged if purchase: 

The cheapest house for hiring really good pianos 
makers is THOMAS OE rZMANN and OOS, 27 


MONTH. 
six macut bes, 
by all the best 
Baker Street, W 


OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street, W. 


YIANOS, 15s. per MONTH, on Thomas 
Oetzmann and Co.'s easy One, Two, or Three Years’ System. 
Carriage free. Tunings free. Cheapest House in London for Sale, 
Hire, or Three Years’ System is THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.'s, 
27,1 Baker Street, rm rtman Square Ww 


SOUND SEC OND- HAND PIANOS. 
Hire. Far superior to badly constructed 
low-priced new ones. GREAT SALE. Grands and Cottages 
Broadwood's, Collard’s, Erard’s, and other makers From £10 
to £100. Send for Descriptive Catalogues All Pianos packed 
oe, and sent to any part. 

HOMAS OETZMANN and CO 


IDURCHASERS who can pay Cash will find 
that the Cheapest House in the Kingdom for new Grand and 
Cottage Pianos by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, Oetzmann, Steinway 
Bechstein, and other makers of repute is THOMAS OETZMANN 
and UO."S, 27, Baker Street, London, W., where the merits of the 
Pianos by the respective makers can be tried side by side 
packed free and forwarded. Only address, 27. Baker Street 


YULLETON’S HERALDIC 

/ (atablished half « century) Searches and 

Information respecting Family — and Pedigrees. Crest and 

Motto in heraldiccolours, 7s. 6d. Iouk-plates engraved in Modern 
and Medievalstyles. Heraldicseal en ngraving 

ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES ON VELLUM. 

P voapestus pest free.—25, Cranbourn Street, London, 


‘RE! STED ST ATIONERY.— CULLETON’S 

/ GUINEA BOX.— Best quality Paper and Square Court 
Knvelopes, all stamped in colour with Crest, or with Monogram, 
or Address. No charge for engraving steel die. Signet rings, 
Card plate and 50 best visiting-cardé, 2s +3 
ladies’ , 3x. Wedding and invitation cards Specimens free. 


T. CULLETON, 2%, Craubourn Street, Loudon, W.C 


Returned from 


27, Baker Street, London, W 





w.c. 


| Of living writers, 


| man, and this collection is of his best." 


an * oo 


OF F ICE | 


Authentic | 


of Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, cenquemnense, Roots, &c., 


and WINDUS’S NEW 
NOVELS, &c. 


(' HATTO 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
\ RS. CROKER’S New Novel, MARRIED OR 
4 SINGLE? is now ready, in 3 vols., 158. net; and at every 
Library 
(THE WOMAN IN THE DARK. By F. W. 
ROB neue. 2 vols. 10s. net; and at every Library. 

A very good story. r. Robingen knows how to tell a story 
as a story should be t« id. “His scenes are dramatic, his characters 
are alive, his style is crisp and graphic."’—Daily Chronicle. 
Ts VOICE OF THE CHARMER. By 

L. T. MEADE. 3 vols., 15s. net, and at every Library. 

Perhaps the strongest story Mrs, Meade has written. The subject 
is the cternal fight between good and evil, good triumphing in the 
end “6 rainst tremendous odds."’—British Weekly 

A striking story, which will be read with ‘deep and sometimes 
painful interest.”"—Glasgow Herald. 


| PEAR ‘iT OF OAK. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
vols., 158. net, and at every Libra 
* Worthy to take its place in the matchless roll ot his sea stories. 
ee Mr. ani Russell must nearly approaches the 
of Defoe.” —Pur 


classic style 
r ‘Lr ow r 
KR MAY’S SKETCH - BOOK. 
Imperial 4to, art canvas. 10s. 6d. 

‘Phil May's Sketch-Book’ contains fifty cartoons whose art 
cannot fail to produce inexhaustible mirth. Line for line, Mr. May 
sooures grepter effects and more laughter than any Kad draughts- 
*—Black and W 

To ensure a cordial welcome for this Sketch-Book* of Mr. 
May's, it suffices to say that it contains a collection of some of the 
best of the irresistible cartoons which have already delighted us 
all. Their cheery humour and innocent satire will help us 
to spe nd many a pleasant quarter of an hour. ve should 
commend it as the very ideal of a Christmas gift- book. did we not 
fear that few, having once got it, will have the courage to part with 
it.”"—tilasgow Herale 


W EST MINSTE R. 
BESANT. With Etching by F. 8S. Walker, e.P.B., and 
130 Illustrations by William Patten. Demy 8vo, cloth, 1&s. 
‘An altogether ‘fascinating book is Sir Walter Besant’s ‘ West- 
minster.’ Paper, print, and pictures are worthy of a text in which 
erudition, colour, and literary charm are alike conspicuous."’—Queen. 
*A good subject, a writer who knows how to make any coment 
entertaining, and a great knowledge of the byways of historical 
lore form a conjunction in every way satisfactory.""—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


[HE FAT AND THE THIN. By EMIL E 
ZOLA, Author of * on Downfall." Translated by E. 
Vizetelly. © rown 8vo, », cloth, 38 . 6d. 


(HE 


i Large 


By Sir WALTER 


‘TRACK OF A STORM. 


HALL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


* x r . Ihe 
He GOLDEN ROCK. By ERNEST 
GLANVILLE, Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d 

‘The sea romance is brilliantly related. and Mr. Clark Russell 
seems at last to have a rival in his own line. . . . Altogether, 
Mr. Glanville adds to his sepatation by this exciting and well- 
written story. **—Glasgow Herald 


7 i E IMPRESSIONS OF 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
fu A re rene phingly Yeh and airy volume. 


] pAGON ST ABROAD. By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘One might search the whole range of the literature of travel 
without finding 4 more entertaining companion than Mr. G. R. 
Sims."’—World. 

London : 


QMITHF IELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW. 


THE Rint T HON. LORD HASTINGS 
. POW YELL, 12, Hanover Square, W 


By OWEN 





AUREOLE. 


* Aureole * is delight - 


Cuatro and Winxpvs, 214, Piccadilly, W. 





President 
Secretary: E- 


AT THE ROY aL AGRICU LTURAL HALL, 


THE NINETY- Gute. Anne AL_ SHOW 


: ADMISSION” F FIVE “SHILL L. INGS. Oe 
rpUEsDay , WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, 
and FRIDAY. Dec. ae Ha one 13. Open at 9a.m. Close 


one, ADMISSION ON 
©. Bormax, Managing — * ‘Vexner, Secretary. 
LiMiTED. 


Royal AcricuLtural Hatt OCo., 


| CASSELL’S 


| BRITISH BIRDS’ NESTS 


| THE 


DR. 


MONDAY, Dec. 9, | 





((ASSELL ’S MAGAZINE. 
JS 


(\ASSELL’S MAGAZINE. 
IN THE 


(‘ASSELL'S MAGAZINE. 
DECEMBER 


( {ASSELL’S MAGAZINE. 


NUMBER 
({ASSELL'S MAGAZINE. 
IS PRESENTED 


({ASSELL'S MAGAZINE. 
A COMPLETE 


NOVEL, 


MAGAZINE. 


MAGAZINE. 


COLOURED PICTURE 


MAGAZINE. 
VALUABLE CASH PRIZES 


MAGAZINE. 


{ASSELL’S 
( / A BEAUTIFUL 


| {ASSELL’S 
( {ASSELL’S 


i {ASSELL’S 
ARE OFFERED, 
(NASSELL'S MAGAZINE. 
AND NUMEROUS 
MAGAZINE. 
OTHE 


( {ASSELL’S 
‘ R ATTRACTIONS. 
NOVEL FOR NOTHING. 
4 
A COMPLETE NOVEI By E. W. HORNUNG, the well- 
known Author of * A Bride fri om th Bush,”’ is presented to readers 
of the December Number of ell's Magazine. 


£Y0 FOR AN “OPINION ! 


The December Number o Cas ell 8 Magazine’’ will be of such a 
unique and extraordinary On er that the publishers are offering 
NUMEROUS CASH PRIZES 

PRIZE of £20. 


now ready 


For opinions, including a FIRST 


will te found in the December Issue, 

A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE IN COLOURS, 
4 painted expressly by 8. E. WALLER, whose Royal Academy 
picture this year was so greatly admired, forms the Frontispiece to 
** Cassell’s Magazine"’ for December 


Full particulars 
price 6d, 


It will beseen from the above that 
{(ASSELL’S MAGAZINE FOR DECEMBER 
ought to be issued at One Shilling at least, but the publishers 
have determined to PRESENT this Unparalleled Number for the 
usual charge of 
SIXPENCE, 


y ULE TIDE. 
Yy ULE TIDE. 


»w ready, price One Shilling, 


y ULE TIDE 
For CHRISTMAS, 1895, 


Containing 
A MAGNIFICE ee PICTURE IN 
War '’—by F. my: R.A. 
A COMPLETE NOVEL 
A HUMOROUS DUET, 
Grossmith. 
A GHOST STORY by W. L. Alden 
A COMEDIETTA by Max Pemberto 
A see > OF NOVEL GAMES 
for Christmastide 
EIGHT Pie TURE PAG 
Subjects 
Cassec. and Company, 


QCIENCE 


S' SILENCE 


Q’s NEW NOVEL FOR Is. 


COLOURS —‘ Prisoners of 


"2 cite and set to music by George 


AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


and 
ES IN COLOURS of Humorous and other 


Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


FOR ALL. 


ALL. 
MARVELLOUSLY 


FOR 
CHEAP EDITION. 
SCIENCE MADE INTERESTING TO ALL. 

If you are interested in any branch of Popular Science, now is the 
time to secure a Splendid Cyclopedia at a hitherto unprecedented 
price, as Messrs. Cassell and Company are about to issue an extra- 
ordinarily Cheap Edition of their world-renowned work, 


Qo IENCE FOR ALL, 
' In Monthly Parts at 6d., each containing 9 Quarto Pages. 
Part 1 now ready, price 6d. 
This work isa Popeler Treasury written by Eminent Authorities, 
in which the Wonders ot Science are made interesting to a | 


contains about 2000 pages, with nearly 1700 Illustrations, and will 
be completed in 20 parts. 


NEW ILLU STRATE D VOLUMES. 


rar N LA crs. 
ANNALS OF W ESTMIN STER ABBEY. " 
By E. T. BRADLEY (Mrs. A. MURRAY SMITH), 
Ilustrated by H. M. Paget and W. Hatherell, R.1. 
With a Preface by the Dean of Westminster and a 
Chapter on the Abbey Buildings by J. Micklethwaite, 
F.8.A. Royal 4to, handsomely bound in art linen 


THE HISTORY OF ‘“ PUNCH.” By 
M. H. SPIELMANN. With nearly 170 Illustrations, 
Portraits, and Facsimiles. In 1 vol., 2nd Edition . 
LARGE PAPER EDITION (Limited to 250 Copies) 

net 


THE “ MAGAZINE OF ART” YEARLY 
VOLUME. With about 400 Choice Illustrations, 4 
Beautiful Etchings or P netagenyenen, and a Series of 
Full-Page Plates 


UNIVERSAL PORTR: RAT’ r 
Containing 240 Portraits of Celebrated 


GALLERY. 
With Facsimile Auto- 


Meu and Women of the Day. 
graphs. In 1 vol. ; ‘ 


How, Where, 
and When to Find and Identify Them. By R. 
KEARTON. With an Introduction by Dr. Bowdler 
Sharpe, and nearly 130 Illustrations of Nests, Eggs, 
Young, &c., in their Natural Situations and Surround- 
ings, from Photographs t »y C. Kearton ° . 


THE THOROUGH GOOD COOK. 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, Author of ‘ 
Have Seen and People I Have Known” . 


SCOTLAND, Picturesque and Traditional. 
A Pilgrimage with Staff and Kuapsrck. By G. E 
EYRE-TUDD. Fully illustrated .. , ‘ 

PICTORIAL NEW ZEALAND. 
Preface by Sir W. B. PERCEVAL. K.C.M.G., 
General for New Zealand. Fully illustrated 

STORY OF AFRICA AND ITS 

EXP LORERs. r By the late Dr. ROBERT BROWN, 


&c., with about 800 Original 
. . ° rach 


By 


‘Things I 


With 


Agent- 


A., ° 
Lliustrations. 4 vols. 
BRITAIN’S ROLL OF GLORY ; or, The 

Victoria Cross, its Heroes and their Valo pot By 1). H. 
PARRY. With8 Full- pag re Illustrations by STANLEY 
L. WOOD. . 


THE STORY OF ‘THE SEA. An onttedty 
new and original work. Edited by Q. With Con- 
tributions by Eminent Authorities, and Illustrations 
by Leading Artists of the Day. Vol. I. ° 


BREWER’S DICTIONARY OF 
PHRASE AND FABLE. Giving the Derivation, 
Source of Origin of Common Phrases, Allusions, 
and Words that havea | to Tell. Entirely New 


and Revised Edition 0 6 


(CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


CASSELL AND COMPANY'S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, ¢on- 
taining particulars of about 1000 VOLUMES suitable for 
Ex TATION, will be sent post free on application. 


I 
CassELL AND Co, ., Ltd., Ludgate Hill, London; and all Booksellers. 





